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Goodbye, grandma 


Jagan did not look at his grandma because, if he did, 
he was afraid he might cry. That would be awful. They 
were nearing the end of the road and at the corner stood 
the blue-and-white striped ice-cream cart. The man 
saw them coming and burst out with his usual signal of 
welcome: 

“Kwaalitee Aayce creaaam...” 

Jagan moved the shopping bag from left to right hand 
and walked briskly, willing himself not to look at the 
ice-cream man. Grandma was a few paces behind him. 

She asked again, “Sure you don’t want ice-cream, 
beta(son).” 

He shook his head and kept on walking, For the first 
time in his whole life of nine years and cleven days, Jagan 
had refused ice-cream. Actually refused! Usually he 
pestered her as soon as he saw the ice-cream cart from 
the distance. 

Ice-cream would make no difference to the tight, 
bruised, aching feeling inside him. He had felt that way 
ever since the beginning of last week when he knew for 
sure he would be going to the boarding-school with his 
brother and sister, Arvind and Anju. 
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Not that the news was sprung on him as a surprise. 
His parents had said all along that he would be joining 
his brother and sister in that beautiful school up on the 
hills of Mussoorie. His father felt strongly that the 
boarding-school was good for kids. Arvind went when 
he was nine, Anju went when she was nine. Now he was 
nine. 

Only, Jagan did not want to go. He could think of 
ten thousand reasons for not going. He had hoped all 
along that his parents would ask his opinion. Instead, 
they had gone ahead and got him a seat at the school for 
the year beginning first of March. Now all his things 
were packed and ready. They would leave next morning. 

Jagan shifted the bag to his left hand and opened the 
gate of their home, Grandma walked in and he followed. 
The weekly shopping with grandma was a ritual he had 
performed as long as he could remember. He enjoyed 
it. Grandma never hurried things. The shops were only 
ten minutes away but with grandma, it took twenty 
minutes to get there, They would wander between the 
fruit vendor, the bakery and the General Store, buy 
bread, eggs, fruit and agarbattis (incense-sticks) then 
walk leisurely home in time for lunch. There was really 
no need for them to do any shopping, because Jagan’s 
mother went to the main market once a week. But 
grandma did her bit, nevertheless, Every Saturday. 

How would grandma manage if he went to the boarding- 
school? She could not carry all the shopping herself. And 
she always fumbled with her purse and dropped the coins 
about. When Jagan mentioned it to his mother, she said, 
“Don’t worry. If she wants to go shopping, I will take 
her in the c 

Even up to the last week, Jagan had clung to one last 
hope. Possibly, grandma would object to his going. But 
grandma never said a thing. Instead she calmly went 
about helping his mother pack the enormous trunk, and 
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mark his socks and shirts and hankies and pyjamas with 
his initials. 

Well, if he had to go, he would go like a man! Jagan 
was not one to reveal his sorrows to the whole world. 
He tried all week to be brave about it, even pretended 
he really wanted to go. But the night before, he had 
woken up at some dark, unearthly hour and felt suddenly 
the wretchedness of leaving home. 

Try as he might, the sobs came. He tried to control 
them by squashing his head in the pillow and drawing 
the blanket upto his ears. But grandma heard. He felt 
her knobbly hand stroke his forehead until he drifted 
back to sleep. 

Jagan had shared the room with grandma for three 
years now, since the time she came to live with them 
after grandpa’s death. Grandma always woke up very, 
very early—somewhere in the middle of the night, it 
seemed to Jagan. She lit the brass lamp in the puja (prayer) 
room next door and began her prayers. At first, Jagan 
found it queer to listen to her hoarse, croaky voice as 
he lay in bed half-way between sleep and wakefulness. 
Soon he got used to it and to the smell of incense that 
floated up to him, as he snuggled beneath his blanket for 
several mote hours of blissful sleep. 

When they had put away the shopping, Jagan followed 
grandma to their room. She sat on her hed. He jumped 
up and sat cross-legged next to her. “All set to leave in 
the morning?” she asked. 

Jagan nodded, looking down at his fingernails. He did 
not want to look at her, but grandma put her hand on 
his head and turned his face towards her. “You will like 
it once you have settled down, beta.” 

“I would rather stay here and go to my old school.” 
“You know the problem. You have to travel twenty 
kilometres by bus each way.” 

“You said you walked five miles to school.” 


“Yes. And came home late in the evening to study in 
the light of a lamp. It was not easy.” 

“Arvind says there is an hour’s study in the evening 
after games and no one must talk for one whole hour!” 

Grandma smiled. “That is good for you. You are moving 
into the sixth standard, remember? You need more time 
for study now.” 

Jagan rubbed his hand across his eyes. “I don’t want 
to go.” 

Grandma put an arm around him. “Do you know, ! 
had to send your mother to the boarding-school when 
she was eight? There were no good schools in the village 
where we lived and we wanted her to have the best 
education. Your mother did not want to go. She hid in 
the attic for hours and we searched everywhere.” 

“Really?” Jagan found it hard to imagine his mother 
as anything less than perfect. Certainly not as an eight- 
year-old, hiding in the attic. 

“Your mother was very shy before she went to the 
boarding-school,” said grandma, “But in a few months 
she began to like it. Every year, she would come home 
with prizes in debates and dramatics. The school helped 
her to become what she is now.” She looked fondly at 
Jagan. “You are a lot like your mother. | am sure you 
‘will adjust.” 

“Grandma, if you said I should stay here, they would 
not make me go.” 

“Beta, I know how you feel. But it is all for the best. 
Now come, tell me what I must feed your parrot.” 

That was that. Grandma was not on his side, cither. 
So go to the boarding-school he must. 


* 


Even if he stood on his toes and peered into the mirror, 
Arvind could only see his brown-checked shirt and the 
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belt with its tiger-head buckle. How was a chap to assess 
progress in body-building if he only had a half-length 
mirror like this one? Arvind turned to one side and then 
the other and made a careful survey of his reflection. He 
felt sure, quite sure that his chest had broadened a good 
two inches during the holidays. He had done push-ups, 
swing bars, weight-lifting, and jogging. Arvind had made 
up his mind that he would have the broadest chest in 
school, His jawline had firmed quite nicely too. From 
certain angles he looked a lot like Jackie Shroff. Or was 
it Vinod... 

“If you have finished admiring yourself, Mr. Adonis, 
can you give mea hand with my mattress?” It was Anju 
peering in at the door. “I cannot get it flat enough for 
the string to go round. 

“Hey sis, you are just in time. Take this tape and 
measure my chest, will you? Should be thirty-eight at 
least.” 

Anju sighed and picked up the tape. “Who says girls 
are vain? Thirty-four and a half.” 

“You have got it wrong, sis. It was that when I came 
from school. Try again.” He took a deep breath and held 
it. 

“That is cheating, Mr. Kapil Dev. I tell you it is thirty- 
four and a half.” Anju rolled the tape and put it back on 
the table. “Come help me with the mattress. It will do 
wonders for your chest.” 

Arvind followed his sister to her room and knelt down 
near the mattress. “You have got to roll it real tight, silly. 
Watch this.” He quickly rolled the mattress to half its 
previous size. “Now, give me the string. Put your hand 
here, firmly. Don’t let go.” Anju held on while he knotted 
the string. “Pass the scissors.” He snipped the extra length 
of string and stood up. “How is that?” 

“Perfect! Thanks.” 

“You know what I found in Junior’s trunk?” Arvind 
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said, “A cardboard box full of marbles, tops, old crayons, 
bits of string. I made sure he was not taking any of that 
rubbish. What a pain he is going to be.” 

“Iv is the first time Jagan is leaving home, he will be 
homesick,” Anju said. “We have got to look after him.” 

“You can do all the mothering you like,” Arvind 
said. “] want him to steer clear from me. I have enough 
responsibilities this year as Hostel-Prefect and House- 
Captain. I don’t need that nine-year-old pack of trouble 
around me.” 

The nine-year-old pack of trouble was, at that moment, 
talking in hushed tones to his parrot. “Be good, Pari. 
Grandma will look after you. Learn to talk, please. When 
Icome back, we can havea proper dialogue, you and I.” 

Jagan’s pet parrot, Parijat, was not popular with the 
rest of the family. She was noisy and bothersome and 
would never learn to talk, they said. Only Jagan and 
grandma had faith that Pari would one day speak as 
fluently as the rest of them. 


“Do you think he will adjust?” Jagan’s mother asked 
her husband for the hundredth time. 

“The other two did,” her husband said. “And they 
went at the same age.” 

“Jagan is different. He is such a loner.” 

“That is the trouble with him. He does not mix easily. 
And what with your mother molly-coddling him, The 
boarding-school will rough him up a bit. It is just what 
he needs.” Mr. Sagar saw the strained look on his wife’s 
face and added, “Arvind and Anju are there to look after 
him, Prema. There is nothing to worry about.” 

“It is early dinner tonight and up at five in the morn- 
ing,” Prema said. “Remind me to set the alarm tonight.” 

But Prema knew there was no need for the alarm. She 


would be awake most of the night, thinking and worrying, 
Were they doing the right thing for Jagan? Poor kid was 
trying his best to be brave but she knew from the way 
his mouth drooped at the mere mention of the boarding- 
school, that he did not want to go, He was shy and 
sensitive, like her. She remembered how she had felt 
when she first left home. It had taken agonising months 
to make friends, Once she got over her shyness she loved 
it. The boarding-school certainly helped her get where she 
was—a popular television newscaster. Yes, the boarding- 
school would be good for Jagan. 

It was too early for breakfast and Jagan could hardly 
eat. He helped his father and Arvind to load the luggage 
into the car and avoided grandma as long as he could. 
He hated saying goodbye to her 

The three trunks went in the boot and the mattresses 
were strung up on top of the car. Jagan had a huge trunk 
like the other two, with boring things like socks, shirts, 
pillow-cases and towels. The only interesting stuff was 
a tin of peanut toffee his mother made and a packet of 
sweets from grandma. Thanks to Arvind, he was not 
allowed to take any of his marvellous collection of 
marbles and tops. He had somehow managed to smuggle 
in his football scrap-book. That most precious possesion 
was certainly going with him wherever he went. 

Time to go. “God bless you, beta’, grandma said, strok- 
ing his hair. Her voice sounded all croaky and hoarse. 

‘Jagan tried to smile at her but his lips failed him. For 
one awful moment he thought he was going to cry. He 
bent down to touch her feet, freed himself from her 
warm hug, gave a last look at Pari in her cage and climbed 
into the car, For once, Anju let him have the window 
seat without any argument and he was grateful. He put 
his arm through the window and waved at grandma until 
the car turned the corner of the road and he could not 
see her anymore. 


The school upon a hill 


For a long while after they had gone, grandma sat in 
the porch. Pari squawked az her in friendly tones but 
she was in no mood to talk to the parrot. Only seven in 


the morning. The whole day stretched before her. And _ 


the next day, Time would hang heavily from now on. 

Jagan had filled her time. They did not just share a 
room. They shared so many little secrets and thoughts. 
He told her things that happened in school which he 
told no one else. Now she would have to wait till June 
to see him. In June she would make the trip to Mussoorie 
with her daughter and son-in-law for their week-long 
summer break. Till then, there would be nothing to do 
but eat, sleep, watch television and say her prayers. 

Tt was no good worrying about Jagan. He would adjust 
like the other two. And there would be no more travelling 
to and from school every day in those crowded buses. 
She was always anxious in the evenings, until Jagan came 
home. One heard of so many accidents and mishaps, 
with the traffic in Delhi increasing all the time. Thank 
goodness, Mussoorie was miles away from the hustle 
and bustle of the big city. Jagan would bessafe there 

Tt was the last day of February and very cool at seven 
in the morning as the brown van swung onto the main 
road leading to Dehradun. Mr. Sagar reckoned they 
would reach Dehradun in time for a late lunch. From 
there, the uphill drive to Mussoorie would be just over 
an hour. They could finish the admission formalities by 
tea time, say goodbye to the kids and drive back to 
Dehradun before dark. They planned to stay overnight 
in Dehradun and leave for Delhi early next day. He 
started work at ten and Prema had to be at the television 
studio for the evening news. 

Mr. Sagar looked sideways at his wife. He was proud 
of her,and of his kids. Arvind had shaped well, indeed. 
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He did everything with such passionate zeal. This year, 
he was Hostel-Prefect and House-Captain. Mr. 
sometimes felt that his eldest son needed to put his 
brakes on! 

Anju was a good sitar player, singer, and mature for 
her thirteen years. She had the poise and charm of her 
mother. Jagan was passing through a difficult phase, poor 
lad. The boarding-school would help him get over his 
shyness. 

Prema was trying to remember if she had packed every- 
thing into Jagan’s trunk. She wished she had made some 
more tuck for the kids but there had simply been no 
time. Getting three children off to the boarding-school 
was quite a job. 

Arvind decided he must do half an hour’s work-out 
every morning to develop his muscles. There was the 
tree beyond the school playground with sturdy, low, 
branches. He could tie a rope to it and swing, Tarzan 
style. Terr-i-fic! 

Lots to be done this term. He had to get the highest 
points in gymnastics, train a super cricket team, pick the 
football eleven and somehow take Shakti House to the 
winning post. The iromediate ambition in Arvind’s life— 
besides having the broadest chest in school—was to see 
that his House came first this year. Shakti House had 
trailed at third and fourth places for too long. Now with 
him as Captain, it had to come first. 

Anju loved long journeys.because she could hum her 
favourite tunes in her head. She had won the second 
prize in singing last term. She would put in a lot of 
practice with the sitar and get in the Schoo! Orchestra, 
this year. 

By mid-day, the sun was straight overhead and it gor 
hot and stuffy inside the car. Prema turned round and 
looked at her youngest son. He had slid down in his seat, 
with his head sagging to one side on Anju’s shoulders. 
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“The early start must have tired him,” she said softly. 

“He better look sharp in school,” Arvind said. “Morn- 
ing bell is at six and every one must be out of bed in 
two minutes. I am in charge of the dorm. I will not have 
a lazy brother being late for P.T.” 

“Give him a chance,” Anju snapped, glowering at her 
elder brother. “I bet it took you months to get used to 
that morning bell. | still find it tough.” 

“I don’t want him to be a millstone round my neck, 
that is all. A Prefect has so much to do.” 

“We've heard it all, Arvind,” his father cut him short. 
“You are not the first boy in history to be a Prefect or 
Captain. Your younger brother is your responsibility. 
So you will look after him.” 

“Pass me the lime juice Ma, it is boiling here,” Arvind 
said with a grimace. Heck of a way to start his final year 
at school, with a kid brother trailing him. None of the 
other captains had such a handicap. Not that he didn’t 
like Jagan, but he was sure to be a pest. 

They stopped at Dehradun for lunch. It was an excellent 
meal of parathas and mattar-paneer (peas and cottage 
cheese curry) followed by ice-cream. Jagan only picked 
at his food. 

“Dinner’s at half-six,” Anju said. “You better tuck in 
aOR, for youll starve 

“Tam not hungry,” said Jagan, pushing away his plate. 
Then he leaned forward and asked his sister. “Why does 
Arvind think I will be a millstone round his neck?” 

“Oh... You heard him...Arvind talks like a beast at 
times but he doesn’t mean it.” 

“He does.” 

“He sounds rough, that is all. 1 am sure he will be 
okay with you in school.” Anju reached out and squeezed 
Jagan’s hand. “Don’t you worry, I will see to it.” 

“Thanks, sis.” 

Anju ate her ice-cream in silence. She would have to 


keep her eye on both her brothers. Oh dear! It was not 
going to be an easy term. ipo 

As the van climbed up the hill towards Mussoorie, it 
became cool and the window-panes had to go up. When 
they were about six kilometres from the town, the school 
suddenly came into view. A cluster of grey two-storey 
buildings right on top of the hill. It was beautiful. Jagan 
had seen it many times when he came with his parents 
to visit Arvind and Anju. Now somehow, it looked 
remote, hostile. He closed his eyes and pretended to 
sleep. 

Prema always found it difficult to say goodbye to the 
children. More so this time, with Jagan standing there 
bravely in his new grey and green uniform. She managed 
to control heritears untill she were well outafasktand 
half-way down the first curve in the road. Then she 
looked back at the school 

“He has been so brave about it,” she said, wiping her 
eyes. 

“What did I tell you?” her husband said, smiling. “He 
will settle in without a whimper. Now we know that all 
three of them are safe up there.” 


Summer Picnic 


The first day of term was always a bother. So Mr. Pillai 
felt after nineteen years as Headmaster of Hill Dale 
School. The first day was enough to drive anyone up the 
wall. If you get through it, the rest would roll on as 
smooth as clockwork. 

Thank goodness, the first day was over and they were 
well into the week. Mr. Pillai rose from his desk and 
walked to the window. To the left, the grey double- 
storeyed building housed the Science lab. and the tenth 
and eleventh standard classrooms. He could see rows of 
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heads bent over their desks in the eleventh. The tenth 
were trooping out of the lab. where Mr. Murty had 
finished with Physics experiments for the day. 

Mr. Pillai was proud of his students and his staff. Year 
after year his students topped the merit list and walked 
away with a prize or two at most inter-school competi- 
tions. The secret of success was to keep the number of 
students small. Especially the boarders. He knew the 
fifty of them as though they were his own. Being a 
bachelor had its good points. Mr. Pillai had no domestic 
headaches to steer him away from Hill Dale. 

The sound of shrieks and squeals, shouts and laughter 
reached him, Sixth standard students were swarming the 
playground. Mr. Pillai stood at the window, watching. 
It had been easy to spot the new students the first day. 
Shy and hesitant, they stood about, wanting to join the 
others, but afraid. Now, just a few days later, you could 
not tell. 

Mr, Pillai glanced at his watch. Two minutes to twelve. 
Nearly time to meet the House-Captains. He walked back 
to the chair behind his desk and sat down. Mr. Pillai was 
a short man, a good deal shorter than many of the senior 
students, He preferred to be seated when he met them 
in his office. 

There they were, crossing the corridor towards his 
office. Nandita Sen, Rajeev Tambi, Salim Ali and Arvind 
Sagar. Capable students, carefully picked to be leaders. 
He had known them since primary school days. A smile 
flickered across his face when he heard the timid knock 
on the door. Summons from the Headmaster always 
seemed to terrify the students, even Captains. Mr. Pillai 
straightened his back, pursed his lips and said sharply, 
“Come in!” 

Smart in their grey and green uniforms, the four 
Captains stood to attention before him. 

“T expect from all four of you, the best in leadership 
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” he said sternly. He went on to 
explain their duties as Captains. “As usual, we will have 
a series of events through the year, in which each House 
will participate. The Summer Picnic and Endurance Test, 
Debate and Music Competitions, Sports, Athletics, and 
finally the Annual Function and Talent Contest. As 
Captains, it is your duty to aim for the Winning Trophy. 
But remember, the idea of these competitions is not just 
to win. It is to parti-ci-pate. The joy is... 

Arvind smiled to himself. Fiddlesticks. The joy of it 
all was in winning. This year, he would surprise everyone. 
Shakti House would win, win, win! He already had a 
fair idea as to who would play in the football and cricket 
teams. He would start practice sessions straightaway 
and... 

“Sagar! May I ask what is amusing you?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Then kindly wipe that smile off your face when I am 
speaking.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Right, then. The first event, of course, is the Summer 
Picnic and Outdoor Endurance Test. This year, we have 
brought the event forward by a month. To the fifteenth 
of March.” 

“That is next week, sir!” 

“Coming Sunday. We are told the weather will be 
unpredictable next month. Likelihood ofa major hurricane. 
I brought the Summer Picnic forward so as tg avoid 
disappointments later.” 

Four heads nodded approval. Summer Picnic was the 
highlight of the term and they could not dream of it being 
cancelled. It would be chilly in March, but.problems like 
the cold did not worry youngsters who had the thrill of 
adventure to warm their hearts. 

“This year | will give each House an area of respon- 
sibility on which to score points.” Mr. Pillai went on, 


and res-pon-si-bili 
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“Each House will be guided by a member of the staff, 
but as Captains, you, four, will work out the details. It 
is a chance for enjoyment, and a test of skills in basic 
survival, Further details from Mr. Fernandes. Is that 
clear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“One more point. We are likely to have water shortage 
for the next couple of weeks until we have rains. The 
water level in the overhead tank is very low. The worst 
in years. See to it that there is no wastage of water.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good. The success of the Summer Picnic is in your 
hands. I wish you luck.” 

As soon as they were out of the Headmaster’s office, 
they were tallting all at once. 

“Summer Picnic in March! It is better in April.” 

Je will be a change. March can be a dull month.” 

“How can the weather bureau predict a hurricane that 
may come weeks later?” 

“They have satellites and things, you dope.” 

“Where are we going? He has not told us.” 

“Hey! There is Rainbow. Let us ask him.” 

Rainbow was the affectionate name for Mr. Fernandes, 
the sports instructor. He wore very bright shirts. Today, 
it was an orange, with black and yellow squiggly lines 
all over. The students believed he splashed with colours 
to cheer himself. His wife wore only dull browns and 
greys. Poor Mr. Fernandes was married to the dullest, 
mousiest woman on earth. 

“Sir! sir! The Surmmer Picnic! It is next week!” 

“Where are we going, sir?” 

“How far?” 

“Can we camp out for the night?” 

Mr. Fernandes crossed his arms over his orange shirt 
and grinned at the four eager Captains. “We will meet 
at five in the gym and discuss the details,” he said. 
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“Sir! Please. Where are we going?” 

“In the gym, at five. Don’t be late.” 

Grumbling and chattering, they walked to the dining 
room. Arvind was excited, like the rest of them. Summer 
Picnic next Sunday! He hoped Shakti House would be 
given some important task. He would make sure they 
scored top points. This was going to be the year for him. 
He knew it. With Arvind Sagar as Captain, his House 
would zoom to first place. 

He hoped Jagan would learn to behave himself. After 
his ridiculous behaviour on the first night, he had not 
caused any problem, thank goodness! He seemed to be 
settling in all right. Jagan was a good sprinter and in 
Shakti House. Maybe he could get him into the Junior 
Relay team. Maybe. 

‘Anju put away her books, wrapped the piece of chocolate 
in her hanky and hurried to the playground, This half- 
hour before lunch was the best time to meet Jagan. She 
could not see him as often as she would have liked. What 
with music practice, study and all the rest of it. 

The first two days had been awful. [t had broken her 
heart to see Jagan so miserable. Yesterday, for the first 
time, he had smiled, when she showed him the letter 
from home. 

Anju came to the edge of the playground and stopped. 
Jagan, with several other boys, was playing football. 
Shouting, jostling and laughing like the rest of them. My, 
he ran fast on those skinny legs! Jagan spotted his sister. 
He came running and flopped down on the grass beside 
her. “Smashing game,” he said breathlessly. 


“You are real fast,” Anju said, proudly. “You could 
beat them all in a hundred metres dash.” 

“You think so? Really?” 

“Why not? You may even get into the Junior Football 
team, Just let your House-Caprain see you play. Hey! 
Do you know which House you are in?” 
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Jagan’s mouth drooped just a little. “Shakti.” 

“Arvind will be pleased,” Anju said. “He is so keen 
that his House should win the Trophy this year and he 
needs all the talent he can get. Arvind has been okay 
with you, I hope. Not mad or anything?” 

“No.” 

“Tell me if he starts bullying you. I will sort him out,” 
said Anju. She was two years younger than Arvind but 
she knew she could influence him. “Gosh! I nearly forgot. 
1 brought you a piece of chocolate. Oh, no! It has gone 
all mushy!” 

“Never mind. A chocolate is a chocolate. “Jagan 
laughed and popped it in his mouth. “Mmmm...great! I 
am always hungry, sis. The problem here is, it is only 
four meals a day. Rest of the time, I starve.” 

Anju got up, laughing. “There is no refrigerator or 
biscuit tin to raid here. You will soon get used to eating 
proper meals, so you will not be hungry. See you tomor- 
row, then. The tuck-shop is open between three and 
four. I will buy you a samosa (a savoury).” 

“Oooh, thanks.” 

Jagan ran back to join his friends. Really, things had 
not been so bad at Hill Dale. Except on the first night. 
That had been dreadful. Even now, five days later, Jagan’s 
eyes smarted with tears when he thought of it. 

It all started when he asked Tej just before ‘lights out? 
in the dorm, “Do we get a bedtime drink?” 

“A what?” 

“A drink. Athome I always have a cup of hot chocolate 
before T go to bed.” 

“Listen to this,” Tej howled with glee. “Sagar wants 
acup of hot chocolate! He cannot sleep without it.” 

Sniggers down the dorm. 

“Ho, ho, hot chocolate baby!” 

“Does your mother sing you to sleep as well?” 

“Go...to,..sleep...babyee... 
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Lulla-lulla-byece...” 

More sniggers followed by loud laughter. 

Tt was too much for Jagan. He could take a joke all 
right but he could not stand being called a baby. Before 
he knew what he was doing, he had sprung out of bed 
and landed on top of Te). Next thing he knew, the two 
of them were scruffling like cats on the floer, until Arvind 
pulled them apart. 

Arvind was furious, to say the least. He put all the 
blame on Jagan without finding out why the fight broke 
out, “Next time you misbehave, I am reporting you to 
Mr. Pillai,” he said, hotly. “No more of this nonsense, 
you understand?” 

Jagan felt angry and miserable, and unable to sleep 
that night. It was ‘light out’ at nine. He lay awake for 
hours, watching the rows of beds in the dorm with the 
sleeping figures of his new colleagues. He missed 
grandma's gentle snoring and finally cried himself to 
sleep. He woke to the sound of a distant bell which 
slowly got louder until it screamed in bis ears. Time to 
get up. Where was the sense in going ta bed when you 
were wide awake and then having to get up when your 
eyes longed for sleep? 

Still, fear of Arvind made him shoot out of bed like 
an arrow. Arvind was his House-Captain and the Prefect 
ot boys’ dorm. He did not want Arvind to be ashamed 
of him. After the scuffle with Tej on the first night, Jagan 
was on his best behaviour and Arvind left him alone. He 
had pulled him up once for not polishing his shoes and 
again when his ue was askew, but that was all. Jagan 
wished his brother would chat to him once in a while 
though, instead of ignoring him. It hurt. Just a bit. 

Jagan admired his older brother. He wanted to be as 
tall and strong and clever and confident as Arvind. Anju 
was right. He would practise football everyday. He 
would get up in the morning and run round the play- 
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ground. When he was in top form he could speak to 
Arvind. If only he could get into the Junior Football 
team. And the Relay Team. That would be super. 

He had made friends, too. Tej, Chandu, Rajan. And 
there was Rupali, that fat, chatty girl from the fifth. Jagan 
was not sure if he liked her. He did not care much for 
girls, really. But Rupali was interesting, She told him all 
about her pet rabbit and she loved to hear about Pari, 
his parrot. Only, he wished she would not talk so much 
about food. It always made him hungry. 


Mr. Fernandes knew that the meeting would be noisy. 
That was why he chose the gym, which was farthest 
from the Headmaster’s office. The Captains and Vice- 
Captains were there long before he walked in with the 
other three teachers—Mr. Murty, Miss Sharma and his 
own wife Leela. Mr. Fernandes grinned at the eager faces 
before him. “I shall end the suspense now,” he said. “We 
are going to an exotic place called Garuda Falls. Eighty 
kilometres away. 

“Wow!” 

“Is there a creek, sir?” 

“Can we swim?” 

“Let us do rock climbing!” 

Mr. Fernandes waved his arms in despair, “Give me 
a chance to explain! I was there last week for an initial 
survey. Plenty of scope for fun, if we are organised. 
Mr. Pillai wants each House to take on more respon- 
sibility, this ume. The four of us will be there to guide 
you.” He pulled out a sheet of paper from his pocket. 

“Miss Sharma will guide Niti House with the cooking. 
Kirti House has to organise games and entertainment, 
with my help. Shakti House will clear the camp site, light 
the fires, serve food and wash up. Mr. Murty is in charge. 
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Mrs. Fernandes will help Shamti House to coordinate all 
activities for the picnic.” 

Everybody was talking at once. “Sir, can we have 
chicken noodles for lunch!” 

“I know a super game. Mock battle with bows and 
arrows made on site!” 

“Tt isn’t fair to make Shakti House do the washing up!” 

“Quiet!” yelled Mr. Rainbow. “Stop behaving like 
primary school kids. There is only a week left for the 
big day. Now, let us get down to business...” 


Off they go 


“Have you decided, dear?” Alan Fernandes asked his 
wife, as he wriggled into his bright green jumper. “Do 
you want to ride in the bus or with me in the’van?” 

Leela sniffed the coffee in her cup and sipped it. “Less 
bumpy in the bus, I suppose. I cannot stand a bumpy 
ride for eighty kilometres.” 

“Go in the bus then,” her husband said. Mr. Murty 
will be there and Miss Sharma. I will follow in the van 
with the ten seniors.” 

“But...the bus will be noisy, with forty children in it,” 
Leela said. |am sure to geta dreadful headache. Maybe._.1 
should come in the van.” 

“You better decide fast, my dear.” Alan wrapped the 
red-and-white scarf round his neck and grinned at her 
through the mirror. “It won’t be a traquil day but let us 
make the most of it.” 

Do you think we should take raincoats and umbrellas? 
1 know there is no forecast of rain but look at the sky. 
It is a bit dull...” 

“Can’t be any brighter so early on a March morning. 
Come on now lock up. Let us get going.” 

Leela put down her coffee cup and began to fumble 
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with the clips in her hair. She always had this unsure 
and slightly nervous feeling before a trip. Summer Picnic 
was a yearly event that everyone enjoyed. Except Leela. 
She worried abouta thousand things that could go wrong. 
When she told her husband, he would brush it aside with 
his usual, “Don’t worry. Everything will be all right.” 
And that was how it turned out. Year after year, they 
went with the busload of boisterous kids. It was perfect, 
everytime. Why then was she worried again, this year? 

She wished she could be carefree like her husband 
Leela Fernandes knew she was the world’s grearest 
‘worrier” She worried about everything. Has she 
switched off the stove? Did she lock the front door? Was 
the kitchen window closed? The only thing she did not 
worry about was her geography lessons, Leela Fernandes 
was a super teacher. She had accepted the fact long ago, 
that it was the only thing she would ever be good at. 
Everything else about her was dull and boring, No 
wonder the children called her ‘mousy’. 

“Leela! Let us get a move on!” 

She looked out of the window. Alan was on his way 


towards the van. Beyond the playground and in the 
distance the town of Mussoorie lay wrapped in a mist. 
Even without stepping out, she knew it would be a cold 
day. She put on her thick grey cardigan and looked at 
the clock in the sitting room. Dear, oh dear! Half-past 
seven! She reached for their raincoats hanging by the 
door, then decided against it. Instead, she went to the 
bedroom and came back with a sturdy black umbrella. 
After running about from room to room to check various 
non-essentials, she slung her bag on her shoulders, picked 
up the keys and walked out. 


“Jagan...! Jagan...! Jaggoo...!” 

Oh, no! It was Rupali. Jagan was in no mood to talk to 
her. He was in no mood for anything. He ignored her 
and walked briskly towards the bus which stood outside 
the school gate with the children clamouring to get in. 

He heard the patter of feet beside him and Rupali’s 
high-pitched squeaky voice: “Jaggoo...you know...what 
we are having for lunch...lemon rice...raita...aloo 
puri...and,..and.,.” 

“Aw, shut up!” Jagan said crossly, “And don’t call me 
Jaggoo.” 

*['m....am only telling you...what there is for lunch.” 

*T don’t want to know,” Jagan snapped. “Just leave 
me alone.” He knew he should not be cross with Rupali 
but right now she annoyed him. He thrust bis hands in 
his pockets and walked away to the bus 

He could not help it. Jagan felt cross with everybody 
and everything, including himself. Especially himself. 
What a dumb idiot he had been to upset Arvind! He had 
not meant to upset him. If only Arvind would listen 
before yélling in front of everybody. 

Jagan had been thrilled about the picnic. His mates 
had talked of little else all week. It would be a lovely 
long bus ride up the hills to some beautiful waterfall. 
There was a creek to swim in, craggy slopes to climb, 
wild berries to eat, Strange insects and birds to look at. 
Games and singing and lots and lors of gorgeous food... 

Last night, Jagan had been so excited, he could hardly 
sleep. For the first time he woke before the morning bell 
went off. He got out of bed, tip-toed to the dormitory 
door and very quietly, slipped out. 

Ooh...it was nippy! Jagan shivered. A brisk run round 
the playground would warm him up. He had hitched up 
his pyjamas and run round the playground until he came 
to the far corner beyond the cricket pitch. That is when 
he noticed the rope that swung from the tree. Wow! Just 
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the thing to swing on and develop his muscles like 
Arvind! 

Jagan jumped up several times before he realised he 
was a few inches too short to get at the rope. He would 
have to climb the tree. No problem, plenty of time yet 
for the morning bell. He pulled up his pyjamas and began 
to climb. Gosh, a fabulous tree! Not easy to climb, with 
its rough, scaly bark, but great fun. It took him a good 
ten minutes of vigorous foot and arm work to reach the 
fat branch from which the rope hung, Jagan crabbed his 
way astride the branch and reached for the rope when 
he heard the shout, “Jagar, you idiot! What the devil do 
you think you are doing?” It was Arvind. My, was he 
furious! : 

“T am only practising, Arvind. L...” 

“Come down this minute and go to the wash room,” 
Arvind barked. 

“If you are not ready in ten minutes, no breakfast!” 

Bad enough being shouted ar first thing in the morning. 
But Arvind stood over him as he washed and kept on 
nagging. “Watch it, don’t waste water, watch it.” He 
made Jagan nervous. When the soap slipped from his 
hand and fell to the floor, it was just bad luck that Raj 
stepped back and skidded over it. 

Anyone could have seen it was an accident. Jagan 
would not do a thing like that on purpose. At least, not 
with his elder brother breathing down his neck. But 
Arvind had been furious. He had boxed his ears. Right 
there, in the washroom, in front of six or seven others. 
te was awfui. It ruined the day for Jagan. 


Anju peered out of the bus, looking for her younger 
brother. 


“Hey, Jagan, I have got a seat for you!” she called as 
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she saw him climb into the bus. 

“J would rather sit at the back,” Jagan said gruffly and 
walked past her. He went right to the back of the bus 
and sat all by himself. Sweet of Anju to have kept a seat 
for him. The view would be nice in front. But he did 
not want to sit next to her today. If she heard what 
happened that morning, she would have a row with 
Arvind and that would be awful. Arvind would surely 
think he had been telling tales to his sister. And Anju 
could be a tigress when steamed up. No. He did not 
want them to fight over him and create a scene. 

The next half-hour was chaotic as is inevitable when 
fifty children set out on a picnic. The four teachers, 
the Captains and Vice-Captains were doing a heroic 
job, trying to get the younger ones into their seats. 
Miss Sharma and Nandita made five trips to the kitchen 
and back to ensure that all provisions had been loaded 
onto the bus and the utensils into the van. Sacks of rice, 
flour and vegetables. Tins of oil, sugar and powder milk. 
Salt, dal (lentils), apples and pears. An awful lot of staff. 
The Summer Picnic from Hill Dale was no ordinary 
picnic. It was a test in outdoor endurance. Cooking on 
the spot was essential and part of the fun. 

Mr. Murty would have preferred the ready, packed 
lunches and less headaches. He was a precise man who 
liked everything to be in order. Just right, like the science 
experiments he did in the lab. But it was next to impossible, 
on a day like this. He was getting very hot under the 
collar as he stood fidgeting near the bus. It was eight 
already. Half an hour later than the scheduled time. 
Mr. Murty hated being late for anything, even a picnic. 

“If we don’t get a move on, Alan, we will never reach 
Garuda Falls,” he said to Mr, Fernandes, who was heaving 
the sack of flour onto the bus. 

“Amar Singh, get the tarpaulin and the strings!” 
Mr. Fernandes called out to the driver. “Come on, boys, 
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give mea hand to tie it down. We don't want the precious 
provisions to fall off the bus!” 

With the help of older boys the thick tarpaulin was 
tied down in place. 

“Lime juice for the journey!” shrieked Miss Sharma. 
“Ir is still in the kitchen. Here,Salim, Arvind,run along 
and bring it. Careful! Don’t spill it! 

That was another ten minutes, Just as the lime juice 
was loaded into the van, Leela Fernandes had a last 
minute panic about her front door, so she ran home to 
check. 

At last they were ready to go. Mr. Murty counted the 
heads. Fo in the bus, plus the driver, Amar Singh 
Ten in the yan with Mr. Fernandes. Leela Fernand 
stood between the bus and van, yet doubtful. 

“Make wu 
way,” her husband called out from behind the w 


our mind, my dear, or we will be on our 


Leela cast a nervous glance at the bus and then th 
and back again. She fidgeted with the bag on her shoulder, 
hitched up her sari and walked to the van. “I might as 
well come with you,” she said. 

Mr. Pillai had been wise enough to watch it a 
the porch of his house, Just as the engine of the bus and 
then the van roared into life, he came out of his house 
and up to the gate of the school to wave them goodbye. 

Dozens of hands waved from the bus as it moved along 
the road, followed by the school van. When the two 
vehicles had disappeared round the curve, Mr. Pillai went 
back to his house for a quiet, quict Sunday. 


I from 


The halt 


Salim a 
over the rattle-roar of the van as it climbed up the slope 
behind the bus. He was seated at the back of the van 


“What time will we reach the Falls, sir? 
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with the other Captains and Vice-Captains. They sat five 
to a side, with the utensils on the floor between them 
making a royal racket. : 

“it will take two hours plus, to get there,” said 
Mr. Fernandes. 

“Maybe longer, if we make a stop. The road gets 
rougher as we climb. Best to drive slow and steady.” 

Alan Fernandes liked driving the school yan. It was a 
sturdy one, old bur reliable. The only thing to remember 
was to keep a safe distance from the bus to avoid the 
dust. The loud chatter from the back did not bother him 
he rather liked it. ‘ 

“Hope we can get back before dark,” his wife said. 
She rolled up the window pane. “It is chilly, isn’t it?” 

“Perfect day for a picnic, crisp and cool,” said her 
husband. We don’t really want the sun blazing down 
when we are outdoors.” | s 

“What games have you lined up for us, Salim?” Arvind 
asked his friend. “Not some boring ‘kid stuff’, I hope.” 

Salim shook his head. “Two games before lunch and 
two after. I shal] not tell you more till we get there,” 

“As long as we have Treasure Hunt,” said Nandita. 
“It was such fun last year, remember?” 

“More work this time,” grumbled Rajeev. “We have 
to mind the younger ones and make sure they do not 
stray too close to the waterfall. Hey, you better get the 
food ready fast, I will be famished by the time we get 
there.” 

Nandita laughed. “Give us a chance, we have to cook 
it. We brought the vegetables cut and ready. Once the 
fire is going, it will not take more than an hour.” 

“You can count on Shakti House,” Arvind said 
rubbing his hands together. “We will be quick as a wink 
with the fire.” 

He went over the plans again with Vice-Captain, 
Rekha Mani. The younger lads would collect the bricks 
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and stones to make four makeshift ovens. The sack of 
coal they had brought, along with dry twigs and leaves, 
would make an excellent fire. They would clear an area 
three feet around each oven and position a boy near each, 
just to make sure that the fire did not get out of hand. 
Fires could be dangerous in open ground, especially with 
dry leaves lying about. Not that it ever got hot at this 
time of the year. But if the wind blew hard, fires could 
spread. They had read all about it in the book on camping 
and discussed it with Mr. Murt 

“Washing up is the real headache,” said Rekha. “The 
vessels have to be carried to the creek and back.” 

“We shall get it done as fast as we can and then join 
the others for a swim in the _ Arvind. It made 
him think of Jagan. Jagan loved swimming. [t was a 
shame that he had to pull him up this morning. Yet, 
Jagan had no business to be monkeying, about on a tree 
so early in the morning. And then, playing the fool in 
the wash room. Arvind had nor meant to hit him, though. 
Least of all, today, He could only hope Jagan would 
have forgotten it by now. 

There was not much chance of that, though. The 
shameful episode of the morning had spoilt the day for 
Jagan. The more he tried to forget it, the worse it had 
got. Jagan felt homesick. He thought of Sunday mornings 
at home. The cosy, late breaktast, the long natter with 
Pari, stories from grandma and football with his friends. 
ay he liked it. Here, he was always 


‘verything the 
being pushed around. 

Jagan hated it when Arvind was harsh with him. What 
made it worse was, when he did it in front of others. [i 
only his brother would listen to what he had to say. He 
had to tell Arvind, The mornings episode was due to his 
ignorance. He decided to talk it over with his brother as 
soon as he got a chance. The very thought made him feel 


better. 
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Jagan looked across the seats and saw Rupali a few 
seats in front. When he caught her glance, he smiled. But 
Rupali made a face and turned away. Heck, girls were 
hard to please. Never mind, he would make up later. 

Mr. Murty looked again at his watch, Half-past nine. 
They had been on the road for over an hour and it was 
time for a break. He leaned across and told Amar Singh 
to stop. 

“Line up near the van for juice and biscuits,” he 
announced to the kids. It is only a short stop, remember, 
soido not wander, We williléave ia twenty minutes” 

It was a welcome break. Kids stood about in groups 
and clumps, stamping their feet and waving their arms. 
Nandita and Arvind handed out the juice and biscuits 
from the back of the van. 

Leela Fernandes buttoned her cardigan right up ta the 
neck and shivered. She could feel the fresh easterly wind 
getting stronger all the time. The sky looked grey and 
overcast. 

She remembered what s 


had forgotten. She had not 
listened to the weather report. “I wonder if we are in 
for a storm.” she said to Miss Sharma. But Miss Sharma 
was not listening. She had more important matters to 
think about than Lecla’s vague doubts about an unlikely 
storm. 

Jagan waited till Arvind had finished handing out the 
juice. Then he approached him. “Say, Arvind...” 

Yes?” 

“Do you think you can take me in the relay team?” 

“Eh” ‘ 

“Lam faster than anyone in my class. And | was Right 
Extreme in Football at school. If | can come for your 
practice sessions...” ; 

“Hold it Junior, hold it,” Arvind said with an amused 
smile on his face. “You think you are an ace sportsman 
or something?” 
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Jagan could feel his ears go hot and red. He had not 
meant it that way. “You know this morning... | was 
actually practising...” 

“Watch out, Arvind,” someone said. “Looks like your 
kid brother’s aiming to be the Captain soon!” 

“Car’s whiskers, that is what he is,” said Arvind. He 
felt embarrassed. He did not want his mates to think he 
was soft with his younger brother. 

“Poor kid. Stop teasing him,” said Nandi 

“Don’t, don’t. He will cry now!” 

“Grandma’s not here to molly-coddle him,” laughed 
Arvind. “Now runalong Junior and stop pestering me.” 

Jagan walked away and sat alone beneath a tree, 
bruised, battered and deeply hurt. It seemed the blackest 
moment of his life. Oh! why did everyone pick on him? 
Whatever he did, it landed him in trouble. It was not 
fair. It pust was not fair. 

As he sat there by himself and pondered over his misery, 
he saw an insect, A big, beautiful, shiny insect, like a 
black-and-white striped ribbon, crawling lazily over 
twig. 

Jagan had never seen anything like it before, Por a 
split second, he forgot his sorrows. He looked up and 
saw Rupali a few feet away. “Rupali! Rupali” he called 
excitedly. “Come, look! what a gorgeous insect!” 

Rupali turned and came towards him but she did not 
even look at the insect. She put her hands on her hips 
and said, “I do not want to see your silly insect. I do 
not want to talk to you anymore, Jagan Sagar!” She 
tossed her head and ran towards the bus where the kids 
were lining up to get in. 

Jagan sat with knees drawn to his chin and stared at 
the insect. The world was against him. He could not do 
or say anything without everyone trying to chew his 
head off. Jagan looked at the insect and poked it gently 
with a twig. It curled into a neat, round ball and lay 
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}} 
he 


ihsolutely still, A squirrel watched him from the tree, 
life here with insects 


He wished he could spend all bh 
and squirrels. They would never pick on him or say 


mean, nasty things. How wonderful to live in a forest, 


miles away from people. 

Mr, Murty was counting the last few stragglers into 
the bus. Amar Singh was already at the wheel. Jagan 
stayed where he was, watching the insect. Suddenly he 
heard the bus start and then the van. He stood up and 
took a step forward. Then he stopped himself and ducked 
behind the tree. He could feel his heart pounding in his 
threat, as he stood there not wanting to move 

For a few moments, Jagan stood still. When he looked 
again, the bus and the van had gone. 


Freedom! 


Jagan jumped up with a great big whoop of joy. 
Freedom! The thrill of it! He had never felt so wonderful 
in all his life. He sank down beside the tree and grinned 
at his insect friend on the twig and the squirrel on the 
branch overhead. “Hello insect. Hello, squirrel, May I 
have the pleasure of your company?” 

‘The insect quivered and uncurled itself from a tight 
ball into a striped black ribbon, It began umidly to crawl 
away from him. What a beauty! Jagan fished out the 
empty match box that he always carried in his pocket 
for such treasures. The insect seemed to sense his inten- 
tions and was trying desperately to get away. Jagan let 
it go and watched as it disappeared beneath a pile of 
leaves. 

The squirrel on the tree nibbled at some wild berries 
and stared at him with questioning bead-like eyes. Jagan 
remembered grandma telling him how the squirrel had 
got its stripes—an army of squirrels had helped Sri Rama 
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build a bridge across the ocean to Lanka. Rama was 
pleased with their work and he stroked the squirrels with 
his three fingers, making three stripes of honour. And 
to this day, squirrels have three black stripes running 
along their back! 


Jagan could not sit by the roadside all day. Not that 
he wished to go anywhere in particular. He was happy 
just to be as far away as possible from Arvind and Rupali 
and teachers and everybody. Even Anju. ‘Best to move 
away from the road, where I could be easily spotted’, 
he said to himself. ‘Sooner or later, someone will come 
along and ask probing questions. Who are you? Why 
are you here? Are you not too young to be minding 
your own business? The trouble with adults was, they 
always minded your business because they thought you 
were too young. But when they wanted some work out 
of you, it was, “go along and do the job, you are not a 
kid anymore.” 

‘Really, the problem with the world was, it was run 
by adults. There were thousands and thousands of children 
in the world but nobody ever listened to them—except 
grandmothers who had lots and lots of time!” 

Now for the first time in his life, Jagan could do exactly 
as he wished. A whole day stretched before him, When 
he had thoroughly enjoyed the freedom otf the day, 
perhaps he could hitch a ride back to school. Anyway, 
it was too early to think about it right now. 

A vehicle could be heard coming up the hill. Jagan 
swiftly scrambled to his feet and hid behind the faz trunk: 
of the tree. A lorry carrying a heavy load of timber 
lumbered noisily up the slope and past him. Jagan went 
to the edge of the road and surveyed the seene. 

Mussoorie was a blue haze, way below in the distance. 
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He could see the curving road along which they had 
come—a grey zig-zay, scar on the slope of the hill with 
a bus and two cars crawling along it like toys. The hill 
was thickly wooded and there was no sign of people 
anywhere. About a mile away to the left, Jagan could 
see some tiled roof-tops and thatched huts, half- 
smothered by the giant trees around them. 

A narrow mud-track branched off the main road and 
disappeared into the woods in the direction of the houses. 
Tt must be a village. Well, that is where he would go, for 
a start. It would be a new and exciting experience to 
wander about a village, where nobody knew him. He 
could do as he liked. For one whole day he would have 
no one telling him what to do. Fantastic! 

Jagan set off along the mud-track with carefree joy, 
swinging his arms and humming a tune. He could wall: 
as fast or as slow as he wished. Hop, skip, jump or stand 
on his head, ever. No one to say this way, that way, to 
the classroom, to the study, now for tea, now for bed, 


Study time, tea time, play time, bed time. Here in the 
woods, there was no ‘time’ to nag him. No Prefects or 
Captains or elder brothers who called him Junior’ and 
boxed his ears, No silly little girls to make faces at him. 

The track plunged through the woods ina steep, down- 
ward slope. It got darker as he went along because the 
tall trees screened away the daylight. A sharp, chilly wind 
began to blow, swaying the tall trees and churning up 
the fallen Jeaves on the ground, ‘The trees leaned gently 
towards each other and whispered like friends. [t was 
cold, Jagan only had his green jumper on, he had left his 
coat in the bus. 

The best way, Jagan thought, to warm up was to jog. 
Up-down, up-down, up-down. Great! He felt much 
better. The mud-track changed its course in lazy curves 
and it seemed to go on and on. Still, there was ao sign 
of the village. Strange. 
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He paused, breathless to listen to the sounds of the 
woods. Leaves rustling, birds cooing, insects shrieking, 
the wind blowing. The sounds were clear and sharp; they 
echoed in his ears like fine musical instruments. Back 
home in Delhi and even at Hill Dale, the sounds were 
never like this. Too many sounds laid one on top of the 
other until you heard none of them. But here in the 
woods, you not only heard them but felt them as well. 

Just then he heard a sound way out in the distance—a 
soit, low-pitched gurgle, a soothing, gentle sound of 
water. He jogged along and came upon a shallow stream 
only a few feet wide that flowed right across the path. 
Jagan sat by the stream and looked into the clear water. 
Tadpoles and brown stick-insects swam about in the 
stream, kicking their little legs in busy triangles. Pity, the 
stream was too shallow for him to swim. He could see 
the smooth, round pebbles in the bed of the stream. He 
dipped his hand in the water. Oooh, it was icy cold! 

Jagan was thirsty. He cupped his hands, scooped up 
water and drank. He could feel its delicious coolness all 
the way down his gullet. What if his mother was to see 
him now, she would throw a fit. “That is unboiled water, 
Jagan. Teeming with germs. Never, never drink unboiled 
water!” Jagan knew he could trust the water from the 
stream. He just knew it. 

He thought about the others in the bus. They must 
have reached the picnic spot. Probably having lunch now. 
They would not have missed him even. He could be dead 
for all they cared. 

Lunch..,What was it Rupali had said—lemon rice, 
raita, aloo-puri...2 Boy! he was hungry. His stomach 
felt like an empty cave. What if he never found the village 
and had to spend the rest of his life in the forest? 

Food would be no problem, Hundreds of years ago. 
when rishis (ascetics) lived in forests, they ate wild fruit 
and nuts and roots, grandma said. Fruit and nuts were 
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all right, but he did nor fancy eating roots. Jagan looked 
around him. He could not see anything edible. He 
chewed a blade of grass and decided for the moment he 
would have to ignore the rumbling in his belly. Once he 
got to the village, he could buy himself some food with 
the two rupees he had in his pocket. 

‘All of a sudden, a crackling, deafening sound hit him 
in the ears. The sound was so unexpected, so loud that 
it almost knocked him sideways. It was a terrific roar of 
thunder, the fiercest he had ever heard. It seemed as 
though the sky was splitting open. 

It had suddenly become very dark in the woods. The 
thunder came again and it sounded like great big drums 
being: rolled down steps. Lightning flashed eerily through 
the trees. 

“Then avery strange thing happened. Jagan heard some- 
one call his name. [t seemed so real, yet it could not be. 
No one knew him in the forest. Was he imagining? There 
it was again, a voice so familiar, so close that it sent 
shivers down his spine. Then it was drowned by another 
peal of thunder. 


The storm 


It was no ordinary storm. Jagan had never seen or 
heard anything like it before. Fierce wind gusted through 
the tree-tops. It shricked and howled like a wounded 
animal. It was horrible. The trees swayed in protest and 
the branches creaked and groaned above him. Jagan stood 
up but he could hardly keep his balance, the wind was 
so strong, he staggered towards a giant oak and stood 
with his arms wrapped around its trunk. 

Then it began to rain. In spite of the canopy of leaves, 
the rain lashed against him in fat, heavy drops that hurt 
as they landed on him. The rain fell in sheets and soaked 
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him through in minutes. Cold and shivering, Jagan stood 
beneath the tree, as rivuleis of water swirled and churned 
around his ankles. And as he watched, a tree, not ten 
feet away, came crashing down and fell across the mud- 
track which had all but disappeared in the rain. 

Jagan was frightened. He knew he had to keep going 
until he found the village. He climbed over the fallen 
tree and struggled along. He tried to run but with the 
water squelching in his shoes and his feet sinking in wet 
mud, it was an effort even to walk. The savage wind 
pushed him from one side to the other as if he were a 
piece of straw 

Somewhere in his cold, numb, tired mind, Jagan 
realised he was in danger. All alone in a forest, in the 
midst of the fiercest storm and no one to help him. It 
was terrifying. Like all young boys, Jagan had imagined 
himself as a hero in far more dangerous situations. Duels 
with demons and dragons, fights with wild beasts, and 
adventures in deserts were all very well in the mind. But 
this was for real. 

The rain and hail came pelting down so fast, he could 
not see ahead. He was so cold, it hurt to breathe; his 
legs felt like logs of wood, his teeth chattered in his head. 
He could not take more of this. Where, ob, where was 
the village? 

Somewhere in that cold, exhausted, thin little body, 
his brave nine-year-old spirit cried out, ‘Do not give up, 
do not give up, do not give up.’ 

Jagan did not know how long he walked. When at 
last, he saw the clearing before him, and in the distance, 
the cluster of red-tiled roofs and thatched huts, he knew 
he had reached the village. 

The mud-track led to the back of a row of houses. He 
limped up to them and leaned against the wall, panting. 
When he got back his breath, he walked to the front and 
saw they were a row of small shops. Running along the 
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front of the shops was a tar-road. 

The rain had subsided. There were few people about 
and no one took any notice of him. The shops were 
small, about four or five in a row. In the first shop sat 
a tailor hunched over a sewing machine, working on a 
bright pink blouse. Next to it was a General Store, with 
sacks of rice and wheat and dal (lentils) stacked in front. 
‘And next to the store was a dingy room with scattered 
tables and chairs. In front was a board painted in bright 
blue: Welcome Cafe. 

Jagan’s feet slowed down before the cafe. A most 
inviting smell of spices and fried onions floated up to 
him, Inside the cafe he could see a few men drinking 
cups of tea, Right there, on the counter before him, was 
a row of wide-mouthed jars. Buns, coconut barfi (a 
sweetmeat), peppermint...! Was he hungry! 

Jagan reached into his pocket for the money. Oh, no! 
It was wet. His precious two-rupees—a whole week's 
pocket-money—was reduced to just a useless piece of 

er. ; 
ace leaned wearily against the counter, wondering what 
to do. He could not think beyond the tiredness in his 
limbs and the hunger in his stomach. He could not take 
another step without eating. es ae He jumped as he 
felt a sharp twinge of pain in his right ear. 

“Trying to fal fas? buns; chokra (a small boy).” A 
fat, dark man popped up from behind the counter and 
held Jagan by the ear. He was dressed in a dhoti (a long 
piece of unstitched cloth) and vest and he had a belly 
like a drum. 

“Aww...let go!” 

The man hed no intentions of doing so. He tightened 
the hold on Jagan’s ear and dragged him roughly into 
the cafe. “Caught you, little thief!” 

“Lam not a thief!” shouted Jagan, trying desperately 
to free himself. 
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the tat man snorted. “After 


“No one can fool Babulal, 
twenty years as proprietor of Welcome Cafe, you think 
I cannot tell? All chokras are thieves. [ only have to bat 
un eyelid er turn fo ad and things vanish. Ha! | 


caught you before yeu got your filthy hands on my buns 
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room. It was so dark, Jagan could hardly see a thing 
a fire that glowed at one corner. Babulal said something 


to a figure standing near the fire and disappeared. 
inst the wall. His knees were 
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buckling under him. The smoke made his eye 


He could not even be sure that he was not crying. When 
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“Hungry 
Jagan’ nodded. 
The man took a plate, piled ir with puris and 

vegetable from the vessel and handed it to J 

he said. 

The puris were soggy and the vegetable highly spiced 
But it was delicious. When Jagan had eaten and washed 
his hands, the cook gave him a glass of hot, sweet tea 
Jagan felt much better. He walked up to the cook and 
said, “Thank you, very much. Can T go now?” 

The cook chuckled to himself and peeped into the cafe 
he boy has eaten,” he called out to Babulal 
The proprietor came into the kitchen. He put an arm 
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on Jagan’s shoulder and peered into his face. “Did you 
enjoy the meal? Did you have enough?” he asked 

Jagan nodded, “Thank you,” he said nervously. “I 
must go now.” He was grateful for the meal but he 
wanted to get away from Babulal. The ear still hurt. 
Not so soon,” Babulal said. “You have to pay for 
your meal, remember?” 
~ “Lo Lwould have,” said Jagan, “but my money got 
wet in the rain, Look!” He pulled out the bits of the 
two-rupee note from his pocket. It came out in shreds. 

“Keep your fortune to yourself!” Babulal laughed. “I 
shall show you how to pay for your meai,” He handed 
him a piece of cloth. “To work. Go on! Wipe the tables 
as soon as a customer has left. Take empty plates and 
glasses to the kitchen and wash them. A day's work will 
pay for the meal.” 

Jagan could not believe his cars. He opened his mouth 
to protest, saw the threatening look in Babulal’s eyes 
and quietly took che duster from him and went to work. 


in a fix 


Jagan knew he had done an awful thing by running 
away. Only, he had not meant it that way. Tt happened 
because everyone had been rude and harsh to him. They 
had pushed him around and given him a hard time. 

All Jagan wanted was a whole day to himself to do as 
he Liked. But it had gone so terribly wrong. He wished 
he could dash out of Welcome Cafe and run away as far 
as possible. But the look in Babulal’s eyes frightened him. 

Jagan took the duster in his hand and began to wipe 
the table. He wished he was in the bus with everyone 
else. They would be at Goruda Falls now, all cosy and 
nice, with fires burning and food and games. The fearful 
rain and storm could never reach them. The picnic had 
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been so well planned. Nothing could spoil it. 
The picnic was, in fact, fast turning into a disaster. 


The twenty-minute stop for juice and biscuits had 
stretched to half-an-hour. Mr. Murty was restless 0 be 
off. He stood by the bus, counting the heads as they got 
in while his mind was wandering. How long would it 
take them to get there? How long would it take them 
to cook lunch once they got there? Lunch was an impor- 
tant meal for Mr. Murty. He hated the thought of it 
being late. Crazy idea, cooking on the spot. Infernal 
headache. Packed lunches would have been ideal. Lach 
year he tried to persuade Mr. Pillai about it but Pillai 
was keen on this Outdoor Endurance thing, like the rest 
of them. Good training for the kids, Mr. Pillai said 

“Ooph! what a nightmare, carrying tons of provisions 
on top of the bus! And God forbid, if it rained, they 
would have a royal mess instead of a Summer Picnic.” 

At last, everyone was in. Mr. Murty climbed in and 
told Amar Singh to start the bus. 

Rupali felt thoroughly ashamed of herself, She actually 
liked Jagan Sagar. Jagan was an interesting boy, with a 
pactou, and a grandina whe wld stoties. Rupali had 
wanted to be friends with him bur instead she had been 
rotten. Now he would be mad with her. She wanted to 
turn around and smile but it was more than likely he 
would stick his tongue out or simply ignore her. Rupali 
did not want to be snubbed. 

She sat back trying to figure out a better form of truce. 
The only way was to part with the precious piece of 
toffee in her pocket. She would give it to him. He surely 
would not scoff at a gorgeous bit of home-made toffee, 
however mad he may be. 

Rupali got up and made her way to the back of the 
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swaying bus, holding the sticky piece of toffee in her 
hand. Jagan was not in his seat. Puzzled, she walked up 
and down the bus looking for him. He was not there! 
He was nowhere in the bus! 

She rushed to Anju who sat in the second row and 
burst into tears. “He has gone,” she wailed. “He got 
angry with me and went away!” 

“What on earth ave you talking about?” Anju asked 
frvenrprists; Calm Neways Rupa: Vell me peapedis® 

Rupall sobbed evenlouder, Really, with the help: of 
Miss Shania they-weretablesto. make our wlaushe Was 


saying. 

There followed immediate chaos in the bus, Mr. Murty 
felt terrible. For the first time in his life, he had counted 
wrong. The maths teacher who never ever made a mistake 
with figures had bungled simple addition. [t would stay 
with him like a black mark for the rest of his life. 

Miss Sharma saw the miserable look on Mr. Murty’s 
tace and said, “I think we are panicking, for nothing. He 
is sure to be in the van. Let us stop and wait.” 

Few anxious minutes went by before the van roared 
noisily into view. It stopped a few yards behind the bus. 
Mr. Murty and Miss Sharma hurried towards the van with 
Anju and Rupali trailing behind them. Mr. Fernandes 
peored out from behind the-whe 

“What is the matter?” 

“Is Jagan Sagar with you?” 

“Jagan Sagar? He is in the bu: 

“No, he is not. 

“Of course, he is.” 

The Captains and Vice-Captains climbed out of the 
van and crowded round the teachers. “Jagan is in the 
bus,” Arvind said. 

“Tam telling you, he is not there,” Mr. Murty snapped. 

“Looks like he...got...er...left behind when we made 
that stop.” 
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“You mean you did not check?” Mr. Fernandes said, 
shocked. He saw the ashen look on Mr. Murty’s face 
and added quickly, “Anyone can make a mistake, I guess. 
The boy must have been dreaming, not to have noticed 
us leave.” He looked at his watch. “Ten-thirty now. 
Forty minutes since we left that spot, Let us turn back 
and look for him. | am sure he will be sensible enough 
to wait there for us. You better move on in the bus. We 
shall catch up with you.” 

Mr. Murty was not keen to go ahead. He felt respon- 
sible for having left the boy behind, He could not just 
drive off in the bus and leave the others to find him, 

“We will wait here till you get back,” he said. “Then 
we can go together.” 

“The kids will get restless,” argued Mr. Fernandes 
“We are running late as it is. It would be better if you 
reach Garuda Falls in good time and get settled. We will 
join you as soon as we can.” 

“T would like to come along, in the van then,” Mr. Murty 
said 
“There is really no place in here,” Mr. Fernandes began, 
then he felt sorry for Mr. Murty. ‘Poor chap, he must 
be feeling rotten about the whole thing. “In that case, 
Leela, would you swap places, my dear, and ride in the 
bus? You will be very comfortable in the front seat.” 

“Of course.” said Leela Fernandes. Without a word, 
she picked up her bag and umbrella and walked towards 
the bus. ‘Oh dear! What if the boy was lost? He was 
new in school and rather shy. Jagan Sagar was quite 
unlike his brother or sister. She had noticed that on the 
first day of geography lessons for standard six. 

She looked anxiously at the sky. [thad turned amurky, 
leaden grey. The blustering, nagging wind was getting 
stronger all the time. Leela felt certain now that they 
were in for a storm. She had known it since morning. 
No point talking about it to Miss Sharma. Leela remained 
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silent and hoped for things to turn out better than she 
feared. 

Poor Rupali was all sniffles and sobs, so Anju let her 
sit next to her. “He will be all right, Rupa,” Anju kepr 
telling the younger girl. “They will pick him up in the 
van soon and join us. Do not fret now.” 

Anju was only putting on a brave front. She was really 
worried for her brother. “How come Jagan had missed 
the bus and the van? Surely he would have scen everyone 
get in?” She remembered the sullen look on his face that 
morning. Something had been troubling him a great deal 
and she had done nothing to help. 

Arvind wished he did not feel guilty about it but he 
did. Only he knew that he had been nasty to Jagan all 
through the day. Not that he had meant to be nasty. It 
was embarrassing to have a kid brother trailing you like 
a puppy and asking stupid questions. Still, he had not 
been fair with Junior. he should not have boxed his ears 
and he certainly should not have laughed at him in front 
of others, Jagan was touchy about such things. 

Had Jagan slipped away on purpose? It was a new 
thought that hit Arvind and it made him sweaty and 
restless. He had not kept an eye on his kid brother. After 
all, he was only nine and leaving home for the first time. 
Hf anything happened to Jagan, it would be his fault, 

Half-an-hour later, the two teachers and ten students 
jumped out of the van and looked at the empty spot 
where they had stopped less than an hour ago, Jagan svas 


nowhere to be seen. 

An awkward, uneasy silence fell on the group. It was 
Nandita who spoke first. “Maybe he hitched a lift and 
went back to school,” she said. 

“Not likely,” said Mr. Fernandes, “H» would not want 
to miss the picnic.” He walked to the edge of the road 
where the mud-track branched off into the woods. “T 
wonder...” 
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Arvind pointed to the red-tiled roofs visible through 
the trees: “Is that a village?” 

Mr. Fernandes nodded. “This track should lead to the 
village. Do you think he might have gone that way?” 

“Sir, look!” said Arvind. He was kneeling on the 
ground, pointing to the footprints, clearly visible in the 
soft mud. “They must be Jagan’s. Yes, | am sure they 
are! He has gone this way, sir!” 

“Into the woods?” said Mr. Murty, shaken. “What a 
foolish thing to do! Anyone in his senses...” 

“No point arguing about that now,” said Mr. Fernandes. 
We have got to find him soon.” He looked at his colieague 
and said seriously. “I suggest Arvind and [ go and look 
for him at once. Murty, you drive on with the rest and 
catch up with the bus. Explain to them without causiny, 
panic.” He turned to Arvind. “Bad Juck, it looks like we 
shall miss the picnic. We will get back to Hill Dale once 
we find him.” 

Mr. Murty’s face became pale. “Alan...a word 
you...” He drew him aside. “You are out of your mind 
if you think I am driving the van,” he whispered. 

“Why? You drive, don’t you?” 

“Car, yes. Not a van.” He looked at the vehicle as 
though it were a dragon spewing fire. “T have never 
driven a van. cannot do it, Alan” 

“You will have to drive it now. Come on, | will show 
you the gears.” 

“But Alan...] hate driving, And on these awful roads.” 

Mr. Fernandes levelled his eyes at his friend. “This is 
not the time for likes and dislikes,” he said tersely. “A 
nine-year-old boy is alone in these woods and we have 
to find him. Tell me if you prefer to go in search of him 
with Arvind, then I shall drive the yan.” 

Mr. Murty knew he had litdle choice but ta get behind 
the whecl. The children were getting back into the van 
His mouth was dry and his scalp pricked with nervous- 
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ness, but he did not want the children to guess he was 
so anxious. He got into the driver’s seat and switched 
on the engine. “Why does it not move,” he muttered, in 
a puzzled voice. 

Nandita, who sat next to him in front, said politely, 
“Sir, you have not released the clutch.” 

When the van moyed slowly away, Arvind and 
Mr. Fernandes set off along the mud-track. Neither of 
them looked up at the sky where thick angry clouds had 
gathered like troops of sullen soldiers, ready for attack. 

Mr. Fernandes led the way into the woods along the 
mud-track that twisted and turned at every step. It had 
grown unusually dark for midday and rather chilly. Here 
and there a small patch of sky showed through the screen 
of leaves overhead and it looked a strange grey, like dirty, 
unwashed, linen 

This was no place for a young lad to be in, all by 
himself, ‘The path was not an easy one, with trailing 
branches and dense undergrowth that got in the way all 
the time. From the top of the road, the village seemed a 
short distance away. Bur the fact was, it would take them 
hours to reach. 

Mr. Fernandes was worried about the rest of the 
children too. Murty wasa careful driver buta bit nervous. 
And Leela? What would Leela say when she heard that 
he and Arvind had set off in search of Jagan? Well. They 
had to cope. He could not be in two places at the same 
time. 

“I hope jagan has not wandered off the path,” 
Mr. Fernandes said over his shoulder to Arvind, as they 
walked. “Looks like we are in for a storm. And rain.” 
He wished he had listened to his wife and brought his 
raincoat, “Lec us hope Jagan will have reached the village 
before the storm breaks out.” 

Arvind said nothing. Tt was difficult to think clearly, 
to concentrate on one thing, what with the infernal 
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branches and twigs and thorny shrubs scratching his arms 
and face. Arvind was glad to have Mr. Fernandes ahead 
of him, leading the way, making decisions. Arvind 
walked mechanically behind him. 

What a mess Jagan had got them into. He was worried 
for Jagan and, at the same time, hopping mad at him. 
The Summer Picnic was the first important event of the 
term where Shakti House could have scored top points. 
Now, he was not even there to see what happened. He 
had to count on Rekha to manage things right. They had 
gone through the drill several times that week. They had 
picked the ‘fire-lighters’, the ‘fire-guards’, the ‘servers’ 
and the ‘washers’. But really, without him to supervise, 
Shakti House would be like a ship without a Captain. 

All because of his stupid brother. 

Jagan had done it on purpose. He had run away to 
sulk, no doubt about it. They would see him any moment 
now, moping under a tree or gawking at some bird or 
insect. There would be hell to pay when they found him 
and went back to school. Mr. Pillai would have lots of 
awkward questions to ask. And at home, their parents 
would blame him, that was for sure. The fool, Jagan. 
Really, he would flatten him when they found him. He 
would. 

Arvind shivered slightly and buttoned his green school 
blazer. Mr. Fernandes was right. They were in for a 
storm. The wind was raw and chilly. It had grown so 
dark, he could barely see a few feet ahead of him. It was 
scary. 

“Sir! Look out!” 

Too late. Mr. Fernandes walked right into a fat branch 
that had fallen across the path. It tripped him and flung 
him sideways into the shrubs. “Uh...Stupid of me,” 
Mr. Fernandes tried to struggle to his feet, then sank 
down, groaning. “Aw...my knee...I think [ must have 
sprained it.” 
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With Arvind’s help, he managed to hobble towards 
the nearest tree. “Would you roll up my trouser-leg and 
have a look,” he gasped, leaning against the tree, “that 
knee has given me trouble since my school days, Cartilage, 
the doctors say.” He winced as Arvind put his hand on 
the injured knee. “Hey, gentle does it. Here, take my 
scarf and bandage it, will you?” 

Arvind took the striped red-and-white searf from his 
teacher and carefully bandaged the knee. 

“Feels better already. Now we can get going.” 
Mr. Fernandes rose to his feet and hobbled a few steps. 
“Arvind, see if you can find mea sturdy stick for support.” 

Arvind looked around and found a strong piece of 
wood about four feet long. “Will this do?” 

“Yes, that is fine, thanks. You lead the way now, 
Arvind. I shall follow.” 

A sharp wind had begun to blow and it made the most 
savage noises. It whistled through the tree-tops and 
wailed like an old woman. Then it sounded as though a 
noisy crowd was cheering at a football match. [t was 
strange, fearful. Trees creaked and groaned and leaned 
forward until they could lean no more. Arvind thought 
of his brother. The woods were a scary place to be in 
all alone. 

‘Arvind felt the burden of guilt. Ile was angry with 
Jagan and angry with himself. But more than anything, 
he was worried. He stopped, cupped his hands to his 
mouth and called, “Jagan! Jagan!” He could not hear his 
own voice, because a great, deafening peal of thunder 
that sounded like a thousand battledrums, split the 
sky. White-faced, Arvind looked at Mr. Fernandes who 
hobbled a few steps behind. 

“Move on,” said Mr. Fernandes through clenched 
teeth. The knee hurt horribly but they had to press 
on...somehow reach the village and find the boy. 

Then came the rain. Freezing rain whipped their faces 
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and huge hail pelted them. Within minutes the path was 
all but swallowed by the muddy, swirling, water. Arvind 
stopped when they came to the stream with the fallen 
tree that blocked their path. He turned round and looked 
anxiously at Mr. Fernandes. “I don’t think you can climb 
over that with your knee, sir.” 

“Yes, I can,” said Mr. Fernandes, “Give me a hand 


1s Move. 
n-hour later, they reached the other side. The 
mud-track was barely visible and they kept on walking. 
Where on earth was the village? Mr. Fernandes felt his 
leg would burst with pain. Every inch was agony. His 
erves were raw and crying. With each passing moment 
his anxiety grew. But there was no sense in worrying. 
They had te move on. 

It was late afternoon when they reached the clearing 
through which they could see the huts and row of red- 
tiled houses, “We have reached the village, sir!” Arvind 
said, with relief. 

“L need to sit...for a while...” Mr. Fernandes gasped. 
He knew he had to sit fora very long while. They walked 
slowly towards the row of shops until they were face to 
face with the sign: Welcome Cafe. 

“That is the most welcome sign we have seen all day,” 
he said. “Come un. Suie tea and food first.” 


A jittery driver 


Mr. Murty hunched miserably in his seat and glared 
at the road. He could hardly believe it, He, the maths 
ind science teacher of Hill Dale, seated behind the steer- 
ing wheel of the monstrous school van, driving up the 
hilly slopes to Garuda Falls, with ten lively teenagers 
chattering away as if it was nothing unusual. If anyone 
had said, even hinted about it, before they left school 
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that morning, he would have refused, even opted out of 

the picnic. And now Alan Fernandes had just handed 

him the key, put him behind the wheel ard said, “Get 
on with it.” 

True, this was an emergency and he wanted to help. 
Certainly, it was better to drive the van than wander 
ibout in the woods in search of the boy. Still, he did not 
like it. Driving was not a simple, straightforward job, 
like using a micrometer or a computer or turning blue 
litmus red. It was an awkward job. He had learnt to 
drive years ago, but he never ever felt comfortable to be 
in control of an object that moved on four wheels. Not 
that he was scared, but whenever he sat behind the steer- 
ing wheel, he felt a rise in pulse rate and a throbbing in 
his head. 

Mr. Murty had a sharp, rational mind which moved 
in a precise, predictable line. He did not like surprises. 
Vehicles were all right as long as they took him from one 
place to another preferably with someone else driving. 
This was not exactly a short distance either. Forty 
kilometres. And mostly uphill! He did not know the 
first thing about the engine. What if anything went 
wrong? Atleast the kids did not seem to notice his 
vousness. They jabbered in high-pitched voices 
ind him and Nandita sat calmly by his side. ‘There 

as no traffic, either. Only one lorry had passed them by. 

ie would drive slow. Slow and steady, even if it took 
him twice as long to reach there. Hilly roads were tricky 
he was not taking chances. 

Sir, can you drive faster, please?” 
It was Salim, speaking into his ear from behind 
“No point rushing, it is a rough road,” Mr. M 

answered, 

“The bus will reach soon and they can get the food 
ready.” 

“They cannot cook until we get there,” Nandita 
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pointed out, “the untensils are with us.” 

“They cannot get the fires started either,” said Rekha. 

‘Oh, no! Typical of Alan and everyone else not to have 
foreseen such a problem.” Mr. Murty felt hungry and 
angry. ‘If only they had listened to his sound idea of 
taking packed lunches, there would have been none of 
this headache. Now they would have to reckon with fifty 
hungry kids and a late, lare lunch.” 

He looked at the speedometer. Thirty-five kilometres 
per hour. He stepped carefully on the accelerator, as if 
it were a dangerous beast. Forty kilometres per hour. 
That would be his limit. He was not going any faster. 
Alan might speed along at sixty or seventy but he was 
not doing any of that. “Bad luck, it will be a late lunch,” 
he growled. “Better to be safe than sorry.” 

He ignored the groans and murmurs from the back. 
After a while, Rajecy asked, “Mind if we sing, sir?” 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Murty, though he did not really 
fancy it. ‘Atleast it might stop them from getting restless,’ 
he thought, 

They started off with subdued, orderly singing ‘for 
about ten minutes. Then it got more and more boisierous, 
with hand- clapping, foot-thumping and whistling. When 
they started a song about animals and began to make 
weird noises; Mr. Murty felt hie had had enough. 

“Quiet!” he bellowed. “How do you expect me to 
drive if you make such a din? That is it. No more singing!” 

“Sorry, sir,” 

“Mr. Fernandes enjoys singing when he drives.” 

“In fact, he sings with us.” 

“T am not Mr. Fernandes,” he muttered between his 
teeth. Mr. Murty wished he was back in school, in the 
classroom or in the lab. He felt comfortable with the 
students at their desks, heads bent over algebra, or puzzl- 
ing over experiments in the lab. He could control them 
there, it was never a problem. But kids were so different 
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snce they got our of the classroom. They were all arms 
and legs and high-pitched voices. Now he had them 
breathing down his neck while he struggled to drive the 
monster of a van. 

Nandita’s voice interrupted his thoughts. “The 
weathermen are wrong, she said, “It is going to rain.” 

Dark, angry clouds were moving from the east and a 
menacing wind screamed overhead. Thunder boomed 
and lightning flashed across the sky. It seemed to have 
come upon them without warning. 

“Sir! It is raining!” 

“| know it is. I can see.” 

“What about the picnic?” 

“And the outdoor endurance test?” 

“We cannot light fires!” : 

Mr. Murty did not even attempt a reply. For rain was 
bucketing down from the sky and hail, like marbles, 
bounced off the windscreen. Driving was now more 
difficult than ever and he struggled to keep calm. 

“What about the food?” Nandita asked. “We will not 
be able to cook.” 

“Mr. Pillai has made arrangements with the Army base, 
in case of such emergency,” said Mr. Murty. “The bus 
will drive on twenty kilometres beyond Garuda Falls to 
reach there. The Colonel in charge is willing to provide 
shelter until the rain clears. They will provide food as 
well,” he added. 

He could hear the moans and grumbles at the back 
and felt sorry for the kids. They had looked forward so 
much to the picnic. It was a relief about the food, though. 
He drove very slowly, and the van seemed to craw! along 
the slushy road. In weather like this, the road was even 
more treacherous. He was responsible for the satety of 
ten youngsters. Mr. Murty did not care if it took them 
twice as Jong to reach there. He would drive carefully. 
That meant very, very slowly. 
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Fascinated, the children sat still, watching. It was the 
fiercest rain-storm they had ever seen. Within minutes, 
a stream of muddy brown water swirled round the bus 
like a river of tea. Now and again the thunder roared so 
loud that the bus shuddered on its wheels. Across, about 
five hundred metres away, was the majestic Garuda Fails, 
like a massive silver screen of foam, plunging into the 
river below in a gigantic frothy spray. The river flowed 
fast, very fast, as if it was in a great hurry to carry the 
water away from its swelling banks. 

Half-an-hour went by and the rain showed no sign of 
stopping. The children grew restless. 

“Oh, ma’am when will it stop?” 

“Can we go out, ma’am?” 

“We shall collect hail. Please, ma’am!” 

Jt was Miss Sharma they asked. They knew it was 
Miss Sharma and not Mousy who made the decisions. 
But even Miss Sharma’s loud, gun-throat voice could nor 
be heard. From the way she shook her head and waved 
her hande abour, they knew she meant. “You will sit in 
the bus till the rain stops.” 

Leela admired her friend who was stronger and firmer 
than her. She seemed to have the authority even here, in 
a bus. It was easy in a classroom to tell kids, “Be quiet, 
be still.” But in a bus, miles away from school, with rain 
pouring, 1t was difficult. As the storim continued, some 
of the young ones began to sulk and cry. If it did not 
stop raining, there would be no picnic, no games, no 
food. They fidgeted, argued, sulked and got annoyed 
with one another, just because there was nothing else 
to do 

“There is not much chance for the picnic now, is 
there?” Miss Sharma said gruffly, as if it- was Leela’s fault 
for having warned them about the storm. 

“Eyen if the rain stops, we cannot get the fires going,” 
said Leela. “I think we should drive to the Army base 
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and ask for help. Mr, Pillai said they have agreed to look 

after us if needed.” 

“You are right,” said Miss Sharma sadly. She felt sorely 
disappointed. They had planned weeks ahead, Nandita 
and she had drawn up a super menu for lunch, Now, 
instead of a picnic, they would spend the next few hours 
at the Army base making polite conversation with the 
Colonel and his officers, eating a decent meal and then 
driving back to school. Poor kids. What a blow it was 
for them! 

“The van should have caught up with us by now,” 
Leela said anxiously, “I hope they found Jagan before 
the storm broke out.” 

“Oh, definitely,” Miss Sharma said. She was an optimist 
who never worried about problems. “They will drive 
slow because of the rain. Let us make a move to the 
Army base. The van wili follow.” 

Amar Singh was a good driver and used to the tricky 
hill roads in all types of weather. He backed into the 
road and began to drive. The road climbed the slope 
towards the Army base, twenty kilometres away. The 
bus had barely moved a short distance when Amar Singh 
saw through the rain-streaked windscreen, a man, right 
in the middle of the road, waving his arms frantically. 
He was signalling them to stop. 

He stopped the bus and peered out of the window. 
The man came running to the bus. “You cannot go thar 
way,” he said, breathlessly, “The road is blocked.” 

“Blocked?” 

“Yes. A landslide, It happened half-an-hour ago and 
it has blocked the road completely. You cannot drive 
the bus.” 

“What should I do?” Amar Singh asked the teachers, 
“Should I turn the bus round and return to school?” 

“That is not possible,” the man said. “The road behind 
is also blocked by a landslide. Huge rocks keep tumbling 
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“I am not getting out!” 

Leela Fernandes stood before the children with her 
hands on her hips. “You better do exactly as ] say,” she 
warned. “Yes, there is danger. Real danger. We must be 
calm and sensible, then we are safe. If we get nervous 
and panic, it will get worse. Come now, in two’s,” Her 
yoice became gentle. “Don’t worry, God is a friend of 
little children, remember? He will look after everyone. 
Once we get on top, the view will be beautiful.” 

Something about the way she spoke seemed to calm 
the children, Quietly they climbed out of the bus, the 
older boys and girls paired up with the juniors. ‘Ten 
minutes later, a solemn column of children walked in 
the rain, crossed the road and began to climb the slope. 
It was about a hundred feet in height only but would 
take them some time to climb because of the rain, the 
freezing cold and the slippery earth. Leela Fernandes 
led the way.and Amar Singh came at the back, with 
Miss Sharma in the middle. 

Anju was thankful she had her school blazer over her 
jumper. She clasped Rupali’s hand firmly as they began 
to climb. She felt confused. It was as if someone had 
pulled a trick on them. It was not fair. And to think only 
this morning, there had been a severe water shortage at 
Hill Dale! 

Anju looked anxiously at the water flowing around 
them. It reminded her of that day long ago at home, 
when Jagan had opened the tap in the garden and was 
unable to close it. The whole garden and the lawn had 
got flooded and mother had been really cross. She 
thought about Jagan and felt afraid for him. Why had 
the van not caught up with them? 

Where was Jagan? 
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At the cafe 


Jagan’s gorgeous day had turned sour. His plans were 
upset. He did not like being alone anymore. He wished 
he was back with the others in the bus. Or back at Hill 
Or better still, back home. 
wished he was at home. On a wet Sunday like 
mother made crunchy, hot pakoras (a savoury) 

for tea and he ate them by the plateful. In the evening, 
he sat with grandma on her bed, feet tucked beneath the 
blankets and listened to her stories, He missed grandma, 
his parents, his home and his parrot, with a sudden sharp- 
ness that hurt. Who helped grandma with the shopping? 
he wondered, Who found her glasses when she lost them? 
Who told her which day of the week it was? And who 
sat on her bed for hours listening to her tales? 

Jagan knew he had to go back to Hill Dale sometime. 
The longer he left it, the harder it became. Things had 
not gone according to plan, because he had not planned 
them well. He certainly bad nor planned, to be wiping 
tables and washing glasses, in a drab little cafe in some 
dismal village he did not even know the name of. 

Right now, Jagan would rather be anywhere but in 
the dingy little cafe. He walked to and from the kitchen 
where he washed the plates and glasses at the tap. ‘he 
job was easy, but dull. The smoke stung his eyes and 
got into his nose and mouth and gave him a headache. 
He would have given anything to be out in the cool, 
fresh air, in spite of the rain. But Babulal’s eyes never 
left him. If he slackened his pace, he would shout, “Get 
on with it, chokra, or I will knock your teeth into your 
head!” i 

Jagan wondered how long Babulal would make him 
work, All he had done was take a look at his buns. Just 
looked at them! The puris he ate, because the cook offered 
them and he was so hungry. Would Babulal make him 
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work in his cafe for the rest of his life to pay back for 
the four puris? 

Customers came and went. It was the only cafe in the 
village. The rain brought throngs of people for a glass 
of tea or a hot samosa. Jagan could not ask anyone for 
help. He was a stranger in the village and they would 
never believe him. 

The rain slowed to a drizzle and business slackened. 
What could the time be? Four? Five? He felt dead-bear, 
hot and thirsty. The cook offered him ‘tea but Jagan 
refused, lest Babulal should make him work all night to 
pay for it! He drank water instead, to quench his thirst. 
Babulal sat on his stool behind the counter, scratching 
behind his ears and staring into the distance. Tt looked 
as though he was dozing and Jagan wondered if he could 
slip away without being noticed. 

Just then, a jeep pulled up in front of the cafe. A man 
in a smart safari suit and a woman in salwar kameez got 
out from the front, with a boy of about three. A girl 
jumped out from the back of the jeep and followed them 
into the cafe. 

Babulal was thrilled to see his new customers. They 
looked the type who could spend more than the usual 
villagers. He sprang up from his perch and hovered 
around their table, trying his utmost to impress. They 
ordered dosas'(a pancake made of rice paste) and coffee, 
Babulal hopped around between their table and the 
kitchen, wiped their table himself after Jagan had done 
it, then stood around saying, “Is everything all right, 
saab?” a dozen times. 

There were no other customers in the cafe. Jagan stood 
at the kitchen door, watching. The little boy was making 
a greasy mess on the table with his dosa. The girl talked 
as she ate but no one seemed to listen to her. She was 
about Jagan’s age, with long hair tied back with a blue 
ribbon. As he looked, a plan emerged in Jagan's mind. 
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When they had finished, the man went to the counter 
to pay and the rest of the family went back to the jeep. 
Babulal bowed and smiled his thanks, then he opened 
his draw to put the money away. Jagan walked to the 
front of the cafe and watched the man climb into the 
driver’s seat. He heard the jeep start. In a flash, he ran 
across and climbed into the back of the jeep, just as it 
moved away along the road. 

The girl opened her mouth as if to shout but Jagan 
put a finger over his lips and shook his head furiously, 
begging her to be silent. She nodded and was quiet. What 
a sport! She sat very still, watching him but she did not 
say a word. Jagan knew he would be discovered any 
minute. At least, if he could get out of Babulal’s reach. 

Just then, the little boy in front swivelled round in his 
seat and saw Jagan. “Alloo...Alloo...” he crooned. 

His mother turned. She went pale with shock when 
she saw the shabby figure at the back. “L...look!” she 
screamed, gripping her husband’s arm. 

The man halted the jeep instantly. “How dare you get 
into my jeep!” he shouted angrily at Jagan. 

“Please, I can explain,” said Jagan. “If you do not 
mind, can you keep on driving?” 

“Nor until I have chucked you out of my jeep,” the 
man said, “Out!” 

They were already out of sight of the village. Jagan 
knew that there was not much chance of Babulal catching 
up with him, “I have not done anything wrong,” he 
explained. “Honest. That man was forcing me to work 
in his cafe 

“How did you land up there?” 

“J...L...shall explain later. Please. Let me ride with you 
to Mussoorie.” 

“How do [ know you are telling the truth?” the man 
said doubtfully, 


“] think he is,” the woman said, looking at Jagan. 
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“Poor boy, let us take him up to Mussoorie.” 

So they drove on. Jagan sat back in the seat and saw 
the girl staring curiously at him. She smiled. “Hi! T am 
Preeti. Preeti Rai. ‘That is my brother, Sanju. What is 
your name?” 

“Ah..um 

She giggled. “Ah...Um. ‘That is a funny name! Okay, 
don’t tell me if you don’t want to. You go to school in 
Mussoorie?” 

“Yes.” 

“Me too. I am at Wyneberg. You?” 

BE Ut 

“You are really secretive! All right, Mystery Man, keep 
your secrets!” She looked at his scruffy clothes and his 
messy shoes caked in mud. “You have been wandering 
in the rain.” 

Jagan nodded. “I walked through the woods where 
the mud-track to the village leaves the main road. I 
walked miles and miles. You know, there is a creek that 
crosses the track in the woods...” He stopped, wishing 
he had not opened his big mouth. ‘Why was she so 
curious, anyway?” 

“Don’t worry, I will not tell anyone,” she said. 

He knew he could trust her. And he really wanted to 
talk. “We were on our way to Garuda Falls for a picnic,” 
he said, “on the way, we stopped for a break. And I got 
left behind.” 

“Qh! Then why all this mystery about your name and 
the school?” Preeti looked searchingly at him. “Are you 
running away?” 

“Of course, not.” 

“Then?” 

“Uph...she was smart. Now he would have to tell her.” 
“L got left behind, I told you,” he said. “But Tam happy 
about that. It is nice to have a day to roam about on my 
own.” He told her how he had walked through the woods 
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in the storm and reached the village. “That man in the 
cafe forced me to work for him, saying I robbed his 
buns. I never robbed anything.” 

The look in Preeti’s eyes said she believed him, “Are 
you going back to school now?” she asked, when he had 
finished. 

He lowered his eyes, “I cannot. They will be mad at 
me, 

“They will be madder if you do not go. They must 
be worried to death by now.” 

“L will go. But not right now. He looked away from 
her. How could he tell her about his problems at Hili 
Dale? She would think he was being a sissy but he was 
not. He had been bullied by Arvind. A chap could only 
take so much and Jagan felt he had had enough. 

Preeti was silent for the rest of the journey. When 
they reached Mussoorie it was quite dark and Preeti’s 
father drove straight home. Her mother, Mrs. Rai, was 
very kind to Jagan. “First a bath and some food,” she 
said, leading him inside. 

“Once you have bathed and eaten, | want the full 
story,” Mr. Rai said, firmly. “The truth, okay? Then 
maybe we can help you.” 

Jagan went into the room and closed the door. He was 
trying to think but his head felt so fuzzy. Too many 
thoughts, all knocking at each other, crowded his mind. 
Should he tell them? That would mean being sent back 
to Hill Dale right away. No, he could not face it yet 
Maybe later, but not now. 

He looked about the room, found some paper and 
pencil and sat down to write. 

Half-an-hour later, Mr. Rai knocked at the door. When 
there was no sound from inside, she opened the door 
and came in. Jagan was gone. He had left a note on the 
table: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Rai, Preeti and Sanju, 

Thank you very much for giving mea lift. | am sorry for 
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going away like this. I promise | am not doing anything 
wrong. One day, I will come and explain everything. 
Thank you, 

js 


Funfair 


Jagan jumped out of the window, hopped across the 
neat bed of geraniums and ran to the gate. He looked 
back and saw the light come on in the dining room, where 
Preeti was helping her mother set the table for their meal. 
Jagan’s stomach cried for food. He was tempted to turn 
back and go inside. But it would probably mean that 
after the meal he would be led off to Hill Dale, to face 
Mr. Pillai! 

He did not want to go back to Hill Dale. Not yet. 
The town of Mussoorie was only a mile away and it 
beckoned him with its myriad lights. He was free once 
more to do what he liked. 

The steep, narrow road climbed up, then down and 
then up again. When he reached the top of the road, he 
found himself in the heart of the town. Jagan had been 
to Mussoorie many times with his parents but never 
before had he seen it look so beautiful, with shimmering 
lights set against the evening sky. The dreadful storm 
had not hit Mussoorie. The roads were ful! of people— 
laughing, chatting, jostling— people, moving like a huge, 
happy wave. Jagan walked in their midst with a happy 
grin on his face. aye ; 

He stopped before a full-length mirror in a barber’s 
shop. What a sight he looked! Tousled hair, crushed 
clothes, filthy shoes. No wonder Babulal called him a 
thief! Jagan tucked his shirt in at the waist, smoothed 
his hair and tried to look respectable. Just a bit, so people 
would not accuse him of doing nasty things. 
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Jagan shoved his hands in his packets and walked on, 
whistling a cheerful tune. Most people seemed to be 
heading for the funfair on the vast open maidan at the 
edge of town. Jagan did not have to think about it. His 
legs were taking him there. 

He wished he had some money. What could he do at 
a funfair if he had no money. His two-rupee note was 
as good as gone. It was in shreds. Maybe, he could get 
a job in one of the little cafes. After all, he had some 
experience in the field now! But what if the proprietor 
turned out to be another Babulal? 

Jagan reached the maidan. It was packed with eager 
kids having the time of their lives. Merry-go-round, giant 
wheel, magic shows and puppet shows! Ice cream, pop- 
corn, bhel puri (a snack prepared with puffed rice)...He 
wandered towards the giant wheel and stood watching. 
It was a huge wheel painted green and red and lit by 
coloured bulbs. The young man who operated the wheel 
was lean and strong, with muscles like chiseled rock. 
He called out merrily to the kids and as they came, he 
helped them on to the seats with his strong arms, When 
everyone was safely seated, he turned the handle. As the 
giant wheel turned its enormous circle, the kids squealed 
and shrieked with delight. 

The man stood and watched them. He had a long, thin 
face and curly hair and a wide smile that split across his 
face in a flash of white, Jagan wished he could be like 
that man who turned the wheel. He seemed to be having 
as good a time as the kids. 

When the group of children got off the wheel breathless 
and gasping from the experience, the young man sat 
cross-legged on the ground beside the wheel and wiped 
his arms and face with a towel. He was dressed ina vest 
and trousers and his body glistened with sweat. He 
grinned at Jagan. 

“Want a ride?” 
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Jagan shook his head. He would have loved a ride but 
he had no money. Nervously, he asked, “Can I...will 
you...et...let me work for you?” 

“Work?” the man eyed him curiously. “Yusuf always 
has more work than he can cope. You want to give me 
aNatids Thai liel pivieito wenmote customers Gos to 
the gate there and tell people coming to the fair about 
the giant wheel. You heard me call them, didn’t you? 
Now let me see what you can do.” 

Jagan ran to the entrance of the maidan. Crowds were 
constantly ‘squeezing in and out of the gates and there 
was a lot of din. Jagan positioned himself near the gate, 
took a deep breath and shouted in his loudest voice: 

“Joy ride on giant wheel! 
See Mussoorie by night! 
Joy ride on giant wheel! 
Fifty paise a ride, 

Only fifty paise a ride!” 

In no time he managed to attack a horde of kids. Yusuf 
was impressed. “Arre, you are terrific! Come on. Let 
us get this lot through. Then you can call some more.” 

Tt was exciting, exhausting and exhilarating! Jagan 
shouted until his throat was sore and ran up and down 
till his legs hurt, but he loved every minute. 

“This will be the last lot to go up,” Yusuf said at last. 
We wind up after this. Come, Jagan. Your turn to go on 
the wheel, now. You have earned it!” 

Thrilled, Jagan climbed onto a seat. It was glorious! 
There was a joyful flutter inside him as the wheel went 
up and the lights of Mussoorie glittered around him 
like a thousand diamonds. Then he felt a fearful, sinking 
in his heart as the wheel brought him down, down, and 
then up again. He would never forget the feeling as long 
as he lived. “Thank you, Yusuf, it was terrific,” he said 
gratefully, when it stopped and he climbed out. 

‘After helping all the children down, Yusuf said, “You 
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have done a good day's work, you must be hungry. How 
about some bhel puri?” 

“Qoh, yes!” 

They wandered up to the bel puri man and ordered 
ewo plates of spicy bhel puri followed by dahi vada. 

Then finished off with hot, sweet tea. , 

“Thank you, bhai (brother), “Yusuf said to him when 
they had finished. He took out a two-rupee note from 
his pocket and held it out to Jagan. 

Jagan shook his head. How could he take money when 
he had had so much fun. It had not felt like work at ail. 
“1 do not want money,” he said. “What I would really 
like is to work with you always.” 

“Always?” Yusuf raised his eyebrows. “But where do 
you live? Where is your school?” 

“Jagan stared at his shoes and said nothing. 

“Tam happy to let you stay with me if you like, But 
visa tough life? 

“T like it.” ae 

Yusuf laughed. “I do not think you will like ir all that 
much if you have to do it everyday.” He looked Jagan 
up and down. “You are from one of the schools here? 
Georges? Allen? Hill Dale?” i, 

Jagan drew circles on the ground with his foot and 
did not look np 

“All right. You don’t want to tell me.” Yusuf put an 
arm round Jagan’s shoulder. “Be my guest tonight. See 
how Yusuf lives!” ; 

The streets were less crowded now. Yusuf led Jagan 
through narrow lanes behind a row of shops, to a low- 
roofed one-room shack. Jagan had seen such huts from 
a distance but he had never given it a thought. He could 
not imagine that people actually lived in ther. The door 
was made of sacking and the roof covered with tin sheets. 
It was so low, that Yusuf’s head touched the roof if he 
stood straight. 
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Yet it was warm and cosy and clean inside, Yusul’s 
mother squatted by the fireside in a corner and stirred 
dal in a pot. A lantern hung from a hook on the roof. 
Jagan was amazed by the emptiness of the house Except 
for 2 few vessels and some bundles stacked in a corner, 
there was nothing in their home. How did they live with 
no electric lights, no music, no taps and sinks? No beds, 
tables, chairs and plates? 

“Ma, we have a guest,” Yusuf said to his mother. “He 
is staying here tonight.” 

Yusuf’s mother was a thin, shrivelled woman with a 
face full of wrinkles. She peered closely at Jagan and said. 
“You need a bath.” She led him outside to a hand-pump. 
“By the time you both have bathed, food will be ready, 
I will mix some more flour for the chappatis.” 

Jagan did not know how to use the hand pump, so 
Yusuf pumped the water while he bathed. The water was 
icy cold but Jagan enjoyed his bath. Then he wrapped 
himself in a dboti that Yusuf gave him and left his clothes 
to dry by the fire. 

They sat on the floor and ate a simple, delicious meal 
of roti and dal. Yusuf took the vessels outside to wash, 
and Jagan followed him. “Do you want to tell me now?” 
Yusuf asked. 

Tagan found himself telling Yusuf everything. He could 
talk to Yusuf the way he talked to grandma. He told 
Yusuf how he had come to Hill Dale only ten days ago. 
He told him about the pienic, and his adventures since 
that morning. He described everything in great detail, 
As he spoke, Jagan could scarcely believe the incredible 
things that had happened to him. 

“You have had a tough day,” Yusuf said when he had 
finished. “Rest here tonight, and go back to school in 
the morning.” 

“Ido not want to go,” Jagan said vehemently. “Iwant 
to stay with you.” 
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“And do what? Turn the giant wheel all summer, and 
in winter carry loads and push carts and go hungry when 
there is no work? Listen. You are very lucky to go to 
a good school, Look at me. I left school after third 
standard. I can just sign my name. Education is impor- 
tant. If you have knowledge, no one can take it away 
from you.” He tapped his head. “You can lose everything 
in life but noc what is in your head and your hear. 

“Why can’t I be like you and work in the fair?” 

“Because it is a rough life. Think about it. Your parents, 
the school, they will be worried. I will not force you to 
go. Just think it over.” 

Yusuf unrolled a durvie (a cotton mat) and rolled some 
clothes into a pillow. “Now go to sleep.” he said, “here 
is a blanket to keep you warm.” 

Jagan lay down thinking of what Yusuf had said. But 
before his mind could concentrate on it, he was fast 


asleep. 


Danger mounts 


Mr. Murty felt as though his brain had stopped 
working. He stood in the pelting rain and stared at the 
heap of stone and mud and rubble that blocked the road. 
He knew he had to solve the problem and decide the 
next move. Buc his brain felt numb, There were too 
many complications and no solution in sight. ‘The only 
consolation was he did not have to drive the wretched 
we Suggestions Eamewhick and fast from the ten students 
who crowded around him. Their brains seemed to be 
working all right 

“Gosh, this is for real. This is great!” 

“Let us move the rubble and get going.” 

“Yeah, Let us have a go, Heave ho!” 


“We will never move it all in a hundred years.” 

“Hah! Now we shall know who has got muscles for 
the job.” 

Mr. Murty wished Alan was there. He would have 
come up with something sensible, He wondered where 
the Sports Instructor and Arvind were now. Had they 
found the boy and returned to Hill Dale? And what 
about the bus load of kids. He hoped the two teachers 
had enough sense to drive on to the Army base. What 
if there was another landslide? 

It was Nandita who finally came out with the most 
sensible suggestion. “The picnic spot is not far, is it?” 

“About six kilometres.” 

“Sir, why don’t we sit in the van till the storm clears 
and then walk it?” 

“Just what Thad in mind,” Mr. Murty said with a sigh 
of relief. “To the van, all of you. We will catch a cold 
here.” : 

As darkness fell, it became obvious that the landslide 
had cut off electricity in the area. There was not a single 
light to be seen anywhere. Mr. Murty switched on the 
headlights of the van and they cast a weak, eerie glow 
on the road, They sat in silence, while the storm raged 
and rain poured around them. As darkness fell, a sense 
of uneasiness overcame them Each mind preoccupied 
with fear for the younger children and for Mr. Fernandes, 
Arvind and Jagan. : 

Aiter what seemed like ages, the rain slowed to a drizzle 
and the wind calmed. “Shall we make a move, sir?” asked 
Rae : 

“Yes, we better,” said Mr. Murty hesitantly. He was 
reluctant to abandon the safety of the children sitting 
inside the van. “How many torches do we have?” 

“Three.” 

“Right. Salim, you lead the way. I will be at the back 
Nandita, you take the other torch and stay in the middle 
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Walk slowly and keep to the edge of the road. All right. 
Let us go.” 

They made their way along the road in a slow, sober 
column. The rain had stopped but it was freezing cold 
As the sky cleared, a full moon came into yiew and they 
were able to see around them. The wheat fields in the 
valley below were completely Covered in water. Rivulets 
of muddy water swirled in a steady stream, trom the 
slopes to the right. There was not a soul in sight. When 
they had walked for about an hour, Salim called out from 
the front. “We are near Garuda Falls. I can hear it!” 

They stood still and listened. It was a deafening, fright- 
ful roar and it was very close. They turned the curve and 
in the moonlight, they could see the foam of the giant 
waterfall. They walked on a little further and then the 
river was in full view. 

“Gosh!” said Nandita. “It is flooded.” 

A fearful, beautiful sight, such as they had never seen, 
met their eyes. The moonlight caught the shimmering 
surface of the river which flowed over its banks and into 
the valley around it. 

Mr. Murty’s mouth had gone so dry he could hardly 
swallow. The danger was for real. They were stranded 
on the banks of a flooding river. There was no electricity, 
no hope of help. And worst of all, na sight of the school 
bus with the kids and two teachers. “Let us keep walking,” 
he said. He had a sudden desperate longing to be back 
home in his easy chair, listening to his wife pottering in 
the kitchen. The savoury smells would float up to him 
while he sat there reading and waited in hopeful antici- 
pation of the evening meal. 

He was so tired he felt his lungs would burst from the 
effort of walking. He was afraid. Not just for himself 
but for all of them. The children were quiet now. He 
knew he could rely on them not to panic. The Captains 
and Vice-Captains were a tough lot. He was glad to have 
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them around him, He shuddered at the thought of the 
others in the bus. What if they had been hit by a landslide? 
Whar about Alan and Arvind and the missing boy? Really 
the picnic had tured out to be a frightful disaster. 

When they reached the Falls they could see the bus 
froma distance, “Sir!” cried Salim. “The bus is empty!” 

He could not believe it. Where were they? Luckily 
they did not have to bear the suspense too long. They 
heard wild shouting from the hill the opposite side. Soon 
Amar Singh came hurrying towards them. “They are up 
there,” he pointed. “We cannot go to the Army base 
the road is blocked by landslide. A man warned us just 
in time to go up because the river...” he stopped and 
glanced at the swelling river. 

“I know,” said Mr. Murty wearily. “We better go up 
too. 

When they reached the top, it was a strange sight that 
met them. The children huddled around Mrs. Fernandes 
who sat in their midst, calmly telling them a story. 
Mousy, who never said an interesting thing in her life, 
was telling them a story that had kepr them quiet and 
calm for over an hour. 

Leela Fernandes looked up at chem and smiled. The 
moonlight shone on her face and on the faces of the 
children around her “This has turned out to be a real 
endurance test,” she said and went back to her story 
telling. 


A clue 


Arvind helped Mr. Fernandes into one of the rickety 
chairs at the cafe and pulled a chair for himself, “How 
does the knee feel, sir?” he asked. 

“Like a ton of bricks,” Mr. Fernandes tried to arrange 
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his facial muscles into a smile but a painful wince was 
all he could manage. He slowly stretched the sore leg 
and tried to get comfortable. “Let us have some food 
first,” he said, reaching for the wallet in his pocket. 
“Thank goodness, the money is dry.” He signalled to 
the fat man at the counter. 

Babulal ignored them for a reasonable length of the 
time, then strolled towards them. They did not look like 
‘special customers’, He saw no point in wasting his hos- 
pitality. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Do you have samosas?” 

Cees 

“Samosas and tea, please. For two.” 

Babulal wiped the table with a cursory swish of the 
rag on his shoulder and walked away into the kitchen 
Few minutes later, he was back with their order. 

“Can you help us,” Mr. Fernandes said. “We are 
searching for a boy of about nine, who may have been 
here this morning.” 

“What boy?” Babulal snorted. “Dozens of young 
chokras around here. A real nuisance. I only have to look 
the other side and my buns vanish.” 

“He is not a local boy. He is from a school in Mussoorie. 
About this tall. Grey shorts, white shirt, green sweater.” 

“Why should a schoolboy from Mussoorie come to this 
village?” Babulal was trying his best to look unconcerned. 

“We were going on a schoel picnic to Garuda Falls,” 
Mr. Fernandes explained. “He got left behind by mistake 
when we stopped for a drink.” He waved his hand in 

the direction in which they had just come. “Weare certain 
that he took the path through the woods that leads to 
this village. I am the school teacher and this is the boy’s 
brother.” 

Babulal muttered that he had no time for useless chokras 
and walked back to the counter. He settled back on his 
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perch and turned his worried face away from his new 
customers. He knew who they were looking for. A nine- 
year-old in grey shorts, white shirt and green sweater. 
The boy had disappeared about half-an-hour ago. 
Babulal had walked up and down the road and looked 
everywhere. Silly fool, to have run away before he could 
pay him for the day’s work. 

Babulal had really meant to pay him at the end of the 
day. The boy had appeared just when he was badly in 
need of some help. How was Babulal to know that he 
was a schoolboy from Mussoorie? He had looked more 
like a street urchin, 

There would be trouble if they found out that he had 
made the boy work in his cafe. True, he had bullied the 
boy to work for him but he had not meant any harm. 
He could feel the eyes of the schoo! teacher on his back. 
it made him feel most uneasy. He did not know where 
the boy had gone, so there was no pointin telling them. 

Mr. Fernandes leaned back and sipped the tea. “For 
some reason, we have made him extremely uneasy,” he 
said, looking thoughtfully at Babulal. 

“Do you think he is hiding something from us?” 
Arvind asked. “Strange. If he had seen Jagan, why should 
he not cell us?” 

Mr. Fernandes shook his head. “Look, Arvind, you 
better scout around a bit, If Jagan did come to this village, 
someone must have seen him. Sorry, I cannot help. I 
shall be more of a hindrance with this wretched knee.” 

Arvind looked everywhere. At the tailors, the General 
Store, cycle repair shop. He went to several homes scat- 
tered around the village, None of them had seen Jagan 

The guile of his brother’s disappearance was weighing 
heavily on Arvind’s mind. He was really worried for 
Jagan. Darkness fell, lanterns and electric lights shone 
from the shops. Wearily, he made his way back to the 
cafe. 
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Babulal watched Mr. Fernandes from the corner of his 
eye and wished he would go away. Instead, the teacher 
ordered another cup of tea. When Babulal took the tea 
to him, he asked, “Where is the nearest police station?” 
That put the fright of God into Babulal. 

Arvind came back disappointed. “No sign of him, sir.” 

“T wonder if he managed to get a lift back to Hill 
Dale,” Mr. Fernandes said. “Thatis quite likely, isn’vit?” 

Arvind did not think it was at all likely. He knew 
what had happened. Jagan had run away. Arvind looked 
miserably at his teacher. “There is something you ought 
to know, sir, about Jagan, You see, he was not keen on 
coming to Hill Dale. I think he misses home a jot.” 

Mr. Fernandes was puzzled. “Jagan seems a shy sort 
but he seems to be settling in all right. Arvind, is there 
anything else you have not told me?” 

“Actually, I have been a bit severe with him. Today, 
in the washroom I boxed his ears. And when we stopped 
for the break, I think I was rough.” Arvind looked guiltily 
at his teacher. He wished he could explain how it felt to 
have a younger brother trailing him. 

Mr. Fernandes looked sternly at Arvind. “I thought 
you would have coped with the responsibility,” he said. 
“Are you telling me...do you think he actually gave us 
the slip? Ran aeay?” 

Arvind nodded. “He will not go back to Hill Dale 
when he is feeling sorry for himself, May be he tried to 
go home. But he does not have the money.” 

“[ wish you had told me earlier,” said Mr. Fernandes 
crossly. “Now we better look sharp and inform the 
police.” He cleared his throat and said loud enough for 
Babulal to hear. The proprietor tells me that the nearest 
police station is in Mussoorie. You will have to go on 
your own, Arvind. The bus stop is about a kilometre 
down this road. Do not worry about me. I will find my 
way to Hill Dale in the morning.” 
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Arvind gaped open-mouthed. Itwas one thing hunting 
through the woods and the village with Mr. Fernandes. 
He was around to make all the decisions. But to go 
wandering by himself in the night, find the police station 
in Mussoorie and explain everything, that was a bit too 
much. He could not do it. Not without his teacher’s help. 

“L would rather wait till your knee feels better, sir, 
and then you can walk up to the bus stop.” 

“That will be tomorrow morning at the earliest. We 
cannot wait that long.” 

“Buc where will you spend the night, sir? Where will 
you sleep?” 

“That is not important, Arvind. I will find some place, 
Tam sure. It is urgent that we contact the police. Jagan 
has been missing for almost eight hours now. A very 
long time for a nine-year-old to be lost in a place he 
knows nothing about. Hurry now.” 

“Sir, | would rather wait till you are better.” 

“You are not frightened, are you?” Mr, Fernandes 
looked squarely at Arvind.” Am I to believe that Arvind 
Sagar, the Hostel-Prefect and Captain of Shakti House, 
does not have the courage?” He grabbed Arvind by the 
shoulder and shook him violently. “I know [ am asking 
a lot, lad, but it is the only way, Your brother’s life is 
in your hands.” 

Arvind got up. “Okay, sir, I will go.” 

“Here is the torch. Good luck. Walk carefully till you 
come to the bus stop down this road, A bus is due in 
the next hour. When you reach Mussoorie, go straight 
to the police station, give them all the details, then go 
to school and inform Mr. Pillai. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell Mr. Pillai not to worry about me. I shall find 
my way to Hill Dale in the morning. “Good luck.” 

Babulal suddenly approached them with a worried 
look on his face. “I have something to tell you, saab,” 
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he muttered. “I think I know about the boy you are 
searching for.” 

“Good heaveris! Tell us then.” 

“I saw this lad, leaning against my counter here this 
morning, eyeing my buns. I knew he was hungry. I 
brought him in and gave him food. Then T asked him to 
work for the day...” 

“Work?” 

“Wipe tables, wash plates and glasses, thar is all, You 
see, Lallu, the boy who works here did not turn up today 
because his mother is ill.” Babulal looked guiltily at the 
teacher. “I was not mean or anything. | was going to 
pay him at the end of the day. But he ran away about 
half-an-hour before you came.” 

“Why on earth did you not tell us?” Mr. Fernandes 
was furious. We have wasted so much time!” 

“I thought you may be angry, I made him work. Please 
saab, do not report me to the police. | meant no harm.” 

“At Icast you told us, thank goodness!” Mr, Fernandes 
said. “Okay, Arvind, on your way, now. Remember to 
tell the police everything.” 

Mr. Fernandes watched Arvind set off with the torch- 
light casting a weak glow ahead of him. He sat back 
wincing, the knee was giving him hell. It it had been 
even slightly beter, he would not have asked Arvind to 
carry on the search on his own. 


Call for help 


Mr. Pillai walked back to his house, smiling to himself. 
Eighteen years at Hill Dale had taught him to enjoy the 
peace and quiet of a Sunday morning, Not that he minded 
the din and bustle on week days, but after the continuous 
onslaught of noise for six days, it was nice to give his 
ears a rest. 
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Today was golden, The peace and quiet absolute! He 
had the whole glorious day to himself, to read the papers, 
listen to music, potter in the garden and doze in the sun 

He was pleased with his idea of having the Summer 
Picnic earlier this year. Nice way to start the term. The 
new Captains and Vice-Captains were always impatient 
to get their teeth into things. The outdoor endurance test 
was the ideal way to start the competition between 
Houses. And it helped the newcomers in the boarding 
to settle in at Hill Dale. He looked out at the clear blue, 
cloudless sky. A brilliant day, made for a picnic! 

So Mr. Pillai figured until, reading through the papers, 
his eyes fell on the weather forecast. ‘A high pressure 
zone built up over the Bay of Bengal,’ it said. ‘Strong 
easterly winds and rather unsettled weather over the 
Northern Hills of U.P. Rain and thunderstorm likely.’ 

Blast! The weather bureau had assured him of mild 
weather for two weeks. He had brought the picnic for- 
ward precisely because of their assurance. If it rained, 
that would be fifty young people disappointed. He would 
sue the weather bureau.” 

Mr. Pillai put down the paper, walked out into the 
garden and looked at the sky. Not a cloud in sight. The 
sun was up too. Only the wind was sharp and chilly on 
his neck. The furrows on his forehead relaxed. A chilly 
wind did not bother kids on a picnic. If only the weather 
would hold for the day, At least for another six hours. 

He went back to the paper. He finished the news, the 
editorial, the Sunday story and began the crossword 
puzzle. Then switched the radio on for the midday news. 
Alter which came the weather report. Severe thunder- 
storm and heavy rains in the Northern hills beyond 
Mussoorie... 

Mr. Pillai sat still in his chair for a few moments. ‘Then 
he got up and paced up and down the porch. For the 
jast two days, there had been water shortage at Hill Dale. 
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The overhead tank was drying up and the children had 
to make do with less water than usual. Sure, they needed 
rain, But not now. 

Mr. Pillai stomped out of the house into the edge of 
the playground and looked at the hills in the distance. 
The horizon was dark and murky, the hilltops invisible. 
He thought he could sniff rain. Nothing unusual, they 
were used to heavy showers in Mussoorie. But the hills 
looked strange, as though their tops were cut off by the 
darkness that hung over them. It worried Mr. Pillai. He 
remembered that year, way back in his childhood when 
a fierce rainstorm had raged through the hills. The river 
had flooded its banks and wreaked havoc in the area. 

He could feel the strong fresh breeze as he walked 
back to the porch and sat in his easy chair. The crossword 
puzzle had lost its attraction, Mr. Pillai thought of the 
children, This would be the first time in years that the 
picnic was a fiasco. 

Well. May be in a way it was good for the children to 
face disappointment. Life was never always predictable. 
Just when you felt you had it all planned and thought 
out, things could catch you unawares, like a sudden 
knock in the back of the knee. One had to cope with 
disappointment. 

At least, they would be safe at the Army base. Colonel 
Bhatia who was stationed there, had assured him over 
the phone, that in the unlikely event of rain, he would 
be glad to welcome the children and see to their safety. 
Why then was he so apprehensive? Mr. Fernandes was 
the most reliable member of staff and he was in charge. 

And there was Mrs. Fernandes, Miss Sharma and 
Mr. Murty. They would know what to do. Anyway, he 
decided to check. He placed a call to the Army base. But 
lines were so bad, that it was impossible to get through. 

There seemed nothing to do, so he had lunch and sat 
down in the porch to listen to some music. He must 
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have dozed off, because suddenly he was awakened by 
the news at three. Once again, there was news of heavy, 
unexpected rains in the hills beyond Mussoorie. 

He had to make sure they were all right. He decided 
to phone Army Headquarters in Dehradun. They would 
be able to contact their outlying base by wireless. After 
several attempts, Mr. Pillai managed to speak to Brigadier 
Somaiah, Brigadier Somaiah was most helpful. “I will 
get in touch with them and call you,” he said. 

About an hour later, he telephoned. His voice was 
grim. “There is no sign of the schoolbus or van,” he said. 
“Colonel Bhatia tells me it is really bad out there. Roads 
are flooded, trees and landslides have blocked the way. 
There is no electricity.” 

“The children... What about the children?” Mr. Pillai 
cried out in panic. “How can we reach them? They may 
be in trouble.” 

“We will do the best we can,” ‘The Brigadier assured 
him, “Iam sending four relief trucks immediately. I shall 
get back to you as soon as I have some news.” The line 
went dead. 

Mr. Pillai walked out into the playground and looked 
across at the deserted classrooms with closed windows, 
the dormitories and the empty playground. Suddenly he 
wished it was not so silent. He would have given anything 
to hear the hum of children’s voices from the classrooms, 
their shouts, shrieks and laughter when they played in 
the school ground. Anything to see around him the kids 
in their grey and green uniforms. 

Sadly, he walked back to his house. 


News comes home 


Mr. Sagar glanced at his watch and then at his mother- 
in-law. Twenty-five minutes past nine. Time for the 
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news. Better to wake her. She never liked to miss seeing 
her daughter on television. 

Prema’s mother had taken to frequent carnaps during 
the day. Poor soul. She missed Jagan more than ever. 
She had been delighted to get his letter and to hear that 
he was settling in well. He had written that they were 
going on a picnic to Garuda Falls. She had talked about 
it all day, 

Mr. Sagar coughed and cleared his throat several times 
before she stirred and opened her eves. “Time for the 
news,” he said and switched on the T.V. 

He too loved watching his wife on T.V. She was the 
best newscaster on Doordarshan. Good voice, expressive 
face, and yet the calmness that never faltered even when 
there was sudden, unexpected news or tragedy. She was 
calm today as usual, as she told the viewers about the 
hijacked plane in Libya, Prime Minister’s foreign tour, 
the stock market crash at Wall Street and the Test Match 
at Lord's. 

“Now, the weather,” she said. “There is news of a 
severe, unexpected thunder storm and rain in the Northern 
hills of U.P. It has rained a record of fourteen iriches in 
five hours. Floods are reported around Garuda Falls, 
Electricity is cut off owing to fallen trees and landslides. 
Fifty school children and four teachers from Hil! Dale 
school, Mussoorie, are feared to be stranded there. They 
set out this morning in a bus and the school van early 
this morning to Garuda Falls, where the flooding is feared 
to be the most severe. There has been no news of them 
since. Army has sent urgent relief teams to scout the 
area,” 

For the first time in all her broadcasting days, Mr. Sagar 
heard his wife's voice falter as she read that last bit of 
news. 
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Water, water everywhere 


Anju had never known Mrs. Fernandes to be anything 
but dull, nervous and very timid. Whatever she did, she 
seemed always to fade into the background. She was an 
cellent geography teacher, though, and it was unkind 
of them to call her Mousy. But one had to admit it, the 
name suited her. 

Now here was Mrs. Fernandes, alias Mousy, behaving 
like a born leader. Cool and in control. She told them 
three stories— each more exciting than the other and she 
was now on to the fourth one. The children sat around 
her, spellbound, Anju knew that their teacher had done 
the most sensible thing. She had taken their minds off 


the grave danger they were in. 

Miss Sharma seemed transformed too. She looked pale 
and distressed. Her face was all queer, as if the muscles 
had stopped working, Her usually well-coiffured hair 
was undone and tied into a knot at the nape of her neck. 
Her shirt was wet and crumpled and her make-up had 
been washed away by the rain, Miss Sharma did not look 
half as pretty as she usually did. She sat a few feet away 
from the others, brooding. Anju felt sorry for her, so 
she went and sat by her side. 

“Cold, ma’am, isn’t it?” 

“Uhm.” 

Anju wished she could say something to make her feel 
better. It was unlike Miss Sharma to be so tense and 
worried. She was always the relaxed, optimistic one. 

Just then Mr. Murty walked up to where they sat. 
“Don’t get upset,” he said, to Miss Sharma. “We will 
pull through thi ‘ 

“Oh, yes?” she snapped, “Stranded, with fifty children 
in the middle of nowhere, with water rising all the time, 
and you say we shall pull through. How?” " 

“Tam sure help will arrive from the Army base,” said 
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Mr. Murty. “Till then, we must remain calm, For the 
children’s sake.” 

Miss Sharma ran her fingers listlessly through her hair. 
I am sorry, she said, “It is just that 1 am worried for the 
little ones. It is so chilly and wet. If we have to spend 
all night here, they may fall ill.” 

“They seem to be coping all right,” Mr. Murty smiled. 
“You must be cold, in that thin cardigan. Here, take my 
coat.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Sharma said, gratefully. “That 
really feels warm. She looked across at Leela surrounded 
by the children. “We have been here three hours already. 
Wonder how much longer we have to wait.” 

Leela Fernandes had finished the story. Her arms, legs, 
head, everything felt so weak and tired. Only her mind 
was not tired. Her mind felt fresh and vigorous, ready 
to leap forward. Leela was surprised with herself. She, 
who worried about every little thing, who panicked at 
the sight of a cockroach or a spider, had been able to 
cope with a real crisis. 

But how long could she cope? How long before the 
kids became restless and difficult. She admired their 
fortitude. Really, you could learn a thing or two from 
children. Leela prayed for help to reach them. The water 
was rising all the time. She did not have to look. She just 
knew. Only a miracle could save them now. 

She looked up and saw Anju standing next to her. 
“The water, ma’am. Look. It is rising,” said Anju. She 
sniffled and rubbed her hands across her eyes. “They are 
not back, Arvind, Jagan and Mr. Fernandes.” 

Leela Fernandes put her arms round the worried girl. 
“No, Anju, I think they are safe. They have gone south, 
remember? It is unlikely for the fleod water to reach 
there. Usually heavy rain like this occurs owing to high 
pressure zone in one area. My guess is, they would have 
caught up with Jagan and took him back to Hill Dale.” 
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She offered her handkerchief to Anju. “You have been 
smashing, Anju, the way you helped with the younger 
ones. Be brave, dear. Go on, sit with them. They need 
‘ou. 

: Reassured, Anju went back to join the others. Leela 
went up to Miss Sharma and Mr. Murty. “Leela, you 
have been wonderful,” Miss Sharma said to her friend. 
“1 would never have managed to calm the kids.” She rose 
to her feet. “Let us see the level of the water.” 

The three teachers walked to the edge of the slope and 
looked. In the brilliant moonlight they could see the level 
of water in the river had risen a few feet since they had 
climbed the slope. 

“There is no hope, now. Nothing can save us!” 
Miss Sharma gasped. Suddenly she broke down and began 
to sob. 

Leela Fernandes took her hand and led her away from 
the water. “Ssh...please. Control yourself,” she whis- 
pered. “Do not let the children see you crying. See how 
brave they have been.” 

“I am sorry, I really am,” said Miss Sharma, wiping 
her eyes. 

Salim approached the teachers. “Can we go down to 
the bus to rescue the four tins of biscuits?” he said. 
“Amar Singh will lead the way. He isa good climber.” 

“T will come with you,” Mr. Murty said. He did not 
really want to go down the slope again but it was some 
thing to do 

Half-an-hour later, they were back with the four tins 
of biscuits. It was a welcome treat for hungry stomachs 
and the biscuits disappeared in a few minutes. Then, 
there seemed nothing to do but wait. The older children 
talked among themselves, some younger ones nodded 
off to sleep and some others whimpered. They were tired, 
hungry, cold and in need of sleep. As time dragged on, 
the teachers grew more anxious. “We cannot go on like 
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this much longer,” Mr. Murty said. “I better go to the 
Army base with Amar Singh and try to get help.” 

“They must know we are stranded here,” said Leela 
Fernandes. “Wonder why they have not yet sent any 
help.” 

As if in answer, there came a faint whirr from the sky. 
It seemed to come from a great distance. Slowly the 
sound came nearer and nearer. Nandita was the first to 
spot it. With bated breath, they looked into the moonlit 
sky, as the whirring object came towards the slope on 
which they stood. 

“A helicopter! Look! A helicopter!” 

“Quick, the torches!” said, Mrs. Fernandes. “Wave 
the torches so they can see us!” 

The seniors were quick to act. Several torches began 
to glow like bulbs from the hilly slope as the youngsters 
waved them with the frantic hope of attracting the pilot. 
The helicopter hovered lower, and lower. The children 
were jumping about with glee. “They have seen us, they 
have seen us!” 

“How can they land here. There is no place!” 

“Look! They are dropping packets of food!” 

Dozens and dozens of packets came down and landed 
in their midst as the kids scrambled with cries of delight. 
Tn one of the parcels was a rol] of paper with the message: 
‘Help on its way. Roads being cleared. Will get to you 
very soon, 

signed, 4 
Brigadier Somaiah. 


The helicopter rose again, circled several times above 
them and disappeared into the darkness as the children 
shouted: 

“Thank you!” 
“Thank you!” 
“Thank you!" 
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Back to school 


Grandma sat very still in her chair. Her son-in-law 
was on the phone, struggling to get through to the Army 
base in Dehradun. After several attempts, he managed 
to speak to someone. 

®*They are trying to clear the roads,” he said to her 

meee “ \ “ i 
when he had put the phone down. “They have sent out 
a helicopter with food and some medicines to search for 


them.” 

The door bell rang. It was Prema. She looked at her 
husband and shook her head. “No more news since the 
broadcast,” she said. “I will be ready in a minute, while 
you get the car out.” She went up to her mother. “We 
are driving to Mussoorie, Mother.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes, You have your supper and go to sleep, We will 
call in the morning.” 

“{ shall come too,” grandma said, rising from her chair 

“Let me get my shawl.” 

“Mother, please. The journey will tire you. [tis better 
you stay here.” Prema pleaded. 

Prema was right. What could she do in such a erisis? 
She would be more of a hindrance than a help. Grandma 
felt her age at a time like this. She felt too old to help 
anyone, Still, she wished they had asked her to go. How 
was she to spend the night, thinking of the children? 
“Wherever they are, God, please keep them safe,” she 
said, aloud. 

Pari thought grandma was talking to her and she 
responded from her cage with a friendly squawk. 

“Shut up, bird,” grandma snapped. 

Even in her wildest imagination, grandma would not 
have dreamt that Jagan was at that moment fast asleep 
on the floor of a hut in Mussoorie. When he opened his 
eyes, it was morning. Sunlight streamed in through the 
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open door of the hut and he could hear Yusuf singing 
as he washed himself outside, ; 

Jagan did not want to wake up. He could faintly re- 
collect that the world was full of problems, so he tried 
to get back to the safety of sleep. But sleep vanished and 
he was wide awake. He sat up rubbing his eyes, Slowly, 
the events of the previous day came back to him. 

Fine mess he had landed himself in. Yusuf was right. 
He had to go back to school and face the music. He had 
to go back to Hill Dale. That was where he belonged, 
with the other kids. Gosh! Monday morning. They 
would be having breakfast now and then off to class. 
Jagan had so wanted to impress everyone, especially 
Arvind. But he had mucked it all up. Now, what he had 
to do was, go back to Hill Dale and face it like a man. 

He rolled up the durrie and went to join Yusuf at the 
water pump. 

“Was the ‘hotel’ room comfortable enough 
Highness?” Yusuf said, grinning ee, 

“Splendid,” laughed Jagan, splashing water on to his 
face. “I have thought about what you said, Yusuf, You 
are right. I shall go back to school today. Can L..just 
spend a few hours with you and then go?” 

“I would like that,” said Yusuf. “But I think you 
should go as soon as possible. They will be very worried 
by now. Look, Let us have some tea and go to the Fair. 
I will give you a quick turn on the wheel, then off you 
go.” : 


Te was cold and dark when Arvind left Welcome Cafe 
and walked to the bus stop . The bus was crowded and 
he had to stand all the way. He wished he had someone 
to talk to, to share his thoughts. He felt so alone. He 
tried to shift his mind to more comfortable thoughts but 
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it kept going back to the problem. He was worried to 
death now, about Jagan. He had to face it, he had not 
done too well as regards looking after his younger 
brother. It was all very well to be Prefect and Captain. 
He had shirked his immediate responsibility. Junior had 
problems in adjusting to the boarding-school life. Arvind 
had made things worse, not better for him. 

The bus reached Mussoorie at nine. Arvind hurried to 
the police station and met the officer in charge. It took 
hima few minutes to explain about Jagan’s disappearance. 

“Nine-year-old, short-cropped hair, grey shorts, green 
sweater...” the officer said. “That is the description I got 
from the gentleman who was here this evening.” 

“You mean...someone has seen him?” 

“One Mr. Rai came to report about a boy they gave 
a lift to in their jeep. The boy did not want to tell them 
his name or anything but they guessed he was from one 
of the schools here. He disappeared from their home. 
Hill Dale, did you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“We have begun the search. I will inform the school 
as soon as we have some news.” 

“Thank you, officer.” 

Arvind went back to Hill Dale and knocked at 
Mr. Pillai’s door. 

“Arvind? What on earth? Come in, lad. You look 
dreadful. Tell me, how come you are here?” 

Arvind explained the events of the day to the Head- 
master. This is worse than I thought,” said Mr. Pillai, 
“A boy missing, a teacher injured and the rest of them 
stranded in the midst of floods.” He shook his head 
mournfully. “There are times [ wish I was anything else 
but a Headmaster. You must be hungry, lad. Come, have 
supper with me.” 

“J am not hungry, sir,” Arvind said. “If you don’t 
mind, I would rather go to the dorm.” 
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“All right, lad. Do not blame yourself too much. As 
long as you learn from your mistake, everything will 
turn out fine, believe me.” 


Arvind spent a restless night in the dorm. He woke 
early and went to Mr. Pillai. 

“Good news,” said Mr. Pillai, beaming. “The Army 
rescued them around midnight. Everyone is safe. ‘They 
went to the Army base for the night. They will be driven 
back in trucks this morning.” 

“Jagan?” 

“No news as yet. I am off to the police station to 
check. Want to come?” 

The police had no clues. “Sir,can L go to the town and 
look for him?” Arvind asked the Principal. “Maybe T 
can spot him more easily than the police 

Mr. Pillai looked at his tired, worried face. “All right 
Do not land yourself in trouble, though. We have had 


enough.” 

Arvind wandered along the streets of Mussoorie. It 
was like any Monday morning, with shopkeepers open- 
ing their shutters and children in uniforms chattering 
their way to school. Many times he thought he saw Jagan 
and ran, only to find he was wrong. He walked towards 
the maidan, where the fair was in full swing. The sight 
uf laughing, happy, excited holiday-makers was, 
strangely,painful to watch, 

Arvind spotted Jagan at the same time as Jagan saw 
him. They ran towards cach other. 

“Jagan!” 

“Hi, Arvind!” 

For a few long seconds, the brothers looked at one 
another. “I am on my way to school,” Jagan said, fixing 
his eyes on Arvind’s shoes. 

“Come on, then.” 

“T must say goodbye to Yusuf. I stayed with him last 
night.” 
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Arvind looked with surprise at Yusuf who stood near 
his red-and-green wheel and watched it turn its giant 
circles in the sky. The children in their seats howled and 
squealed with fear-filled delight as it went up and down 
and up again. When the wheel came to a stop and all the 
children had been helped down, Yusuf turned to Arvind 
with a wide grin. “He is a smart lad, your brother,” he 
said and told Arvind how Jagan had helped him get 
customers the previous evening, 

“Goodbye, my friend,” Yusuf said to Jagan. “When 
you feel like a turn on the wheel, come along. But do 
not forget to take permission.” 

“Goodbye, Yusuf,” Jagan said. He wanted to thank 
Yusuf for so many things but he did not know how to 
say it. Instead, he reached out and shook his hand. 

The brothers walked away from the fair towards town. 
Arvind felt a wave of uneasiness within him. Saying sorry 
to his younger brother was difficult. But it felt good to 
be together again. “We have things to talk about before 
we head back to Hill Dale,” he said, throwing his arm 
round Jagan’s shoulder. “How about a cold drink at the 
corner cafe?” 

They sat at the cafe, sipped their drinks and talked. 
An hour later, the brothers walked together, up the cury- 
ing road, towards the school upon the hill. 


